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UNDESIRABLE LEGISLATION 


Hunters! Do you want to keep your guns without a lot of red tape? 
Then help kill Senate Bill 1678. This Bill provides that all firearms of more 
than 25 caliber be registered with the F. B. I. and imposes a penalty of 
$2,000 or one year imprisonment or both for failure to comply. 


The excuse for its introduction is the weak one of protecting the public 
from misuse of firearms and from unlawful acts. But like every law of this 
kind, it would protect nobody and only do more harm than good. The 
criminals pay no attention to laws. The only losers would be the honest 
American citizens. 


Senate Bill 1678 is a threat to our freedom. It must not pass. Hunters, 
as American citizens, should do everything in their power to see that it does 
not pass. They should write their Senators and Representatives at once, 
asking them to vote against it. 


Write today. Tell the men who represent you in Washington that you 
don’t want any freedom-crippling laws; you don’t want Senate Bill 1678! 


Many of our young men have died to keep this country a democracy. 


We must not break the faith. 


xr w Ww 


A REMINDER 


When we announced the new subscription rates to GAmMz News last 
month we neglected to mention that the group rate of 50 cents for sportsmen’s 
associations applies only in cases where ten or more subscriptions are sub- 
mitted at a time, the same as heretofore; and that if clubs do not desire to make 
it a part of their regular membership fees, they can merely collect the addi- 
tional fee from those members who desire the News when the dues are paid. 


So far we have nothing but the most favorable comment on the new 
rates and we hope that all our readers will support the magazine when they 
become effective on July 1, 1946. 


w Ww Ww 
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Winter Scene between Emporium and Smethport, McKean County. 
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WINTER IN THE POCONOS 


By Jack Anderson 
Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


HE winds came—those lonely, wierdly- 

whistling winter winds, sharp and bleak 
and sad-complaining. The trees of the forest 
swayed monotonously, endlessly. On the 
northeast horizon, bulging purple-black 
clouds mustered into ominous legion, rolling 
over and over upon themselves, then swept 
down, driving in thick curtains of snow. 

“Doggone!” I muttered to the lonesome 
walls of my cabin. “Winter—and no mis- 
take!” 

Bitter winds raged then for days, gushing 
in with load after load of snow. These winds 
howled a million tunes; yet always they were 
the same, screeching, screaming, rasping; 
and always they mysteriously sang to deso- 
lation—and to me. And when the winds 
died, the snow remained: vast white plains 
in the open, with multi-shaped drifts 
huddled at the edges of clearings. 


With the snow, came silence—deep, tense 
silence. I left the cabin and walked into the 
death-quiet of the forest. Evergreens were 
weighted down with powdery snow; hard- 
woods stood like frozen sticks, their narrow 
arms silver-mantled. There was no move- 
ment. Snow had completely muffled the 
volces of things. 


I loved my little backwoods cabin at 
Mosey Wood, in the heart of northeastern 
Pennsylvania’s Pocono mountains; loved the 
beauty of it, the peace. But this snow- 
silence, this winter-death, was deeper than 
forest silence had been before; it summoned 
pictures of cold, deserted nests of birds, 
gaunt wildlife retreating weakly to sheltered 
places. And it pressed upon my heart. 

That is why Davey Krauss seemed so 
merry from the moment he burst into the 
cabin and announced, “It’s colder’n hell out- 
side! Let’s get a good blaze going in here 
before my skin freezes fast to my long 
handles!” 

He was tall, with cheeks like dried apples, 
wrinkled especially at the corners of his 
mouth. Some wrinkles were from laughing 
at life, others from beating back the weather. 


He had twinkling brown eyes and a rather 
sharp, inquisitive nose. There was an elusive 
expression on his face; ideas came suddenly, 
and as suddenly, went; and most often he 
looked like the cat who swallowed the 
canary. 

He wore a heavy woolen coat of tradi- 
tional red, corduroy pants stuffed into 
leather boots. His pockets bulged. Later on, 
I discovered the bulging was produced by 
pocket knives, matches, packages of chewing 
tobacco, string, nails—just about anything 
carried as usual line in a general store. 

He regarded the interior of the cabin with 
silence, and apparent indifference. 

The cabin had been originally well-built. 
But green lumber had gone into the making, 
and what had been air-tight in September 
was leaky in the seams this December. The 
Mosey Wood project was a Girl Scout ad- 
venture, and as one of the pioneer care- 
takers, I had expected living quarters to be 
somewhat primitive. The stove, also, had 
weak points. It was a log-type stove, and 
could not be banked for the night. 

Davey said nothing. That is, nothing about 
the cabin. We talked about hunting and 
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fishing and woodcraft, and then I departed 
on my trapline. 

I was trapping predators off the adjoining 
game preserve (with state approval by written 
permit), a sideline which fitted nicely into 
the picture as caretaker. I ran a trapline 
of several miles. On many occasions, I 
carried with me blocks of salt and bags of 
grain-feed to establish feeding-grounds for 
deer and grouse, the district’s principal game. 


The most numerous of the predators were 
weasels, I trapped considerable numbers 
of these tiny hunters—both white and brown, 
but oddly enough, never an animal in process 
of winter metamorphosis. These animals 
ranged the swamps and creek bottoms. Here, 
also, tracks of snowshoe hares were most 
numerous. 


This day, however, two meek opossums sat 
in the traps, and nothing more. So I was 
rather weary upon arrival at the cabin. 
Some delightful cooking odors were in the 
air. Also, strangely enough, I heard the 
steady, solid banging of a hammer. 

“What the dickens—” 


I swung open the door. Davey kneeled 
on the floor, and looked up, grinning. A 
stack of orange-crate wood stood beside 
him. He turned back to his work without 
a word. He slipped long pieces of orange- 
crate wood into the cracks of the floor, then 
beat them down. When wedged tight, he 
planed these boards level with the floor. 

“Almost finished!” he called cheerily. 
“Too much wind here for me!” 

I grinned, remembered that look of 
apparent indifference. Then I pursued those 
cooking odors. The trail led to the log stove. 
Here, I lifted the lid of a pot. Wisps of 
warm steam, laden with flavors of beef 
and turnips, hugged the nostrils. I sighed, 
remembering my can of beans. 

We ate greedily of Davey’s concoction, 
then spent the remainder of the day sawing, 
and chopping wood. About four-thirty, day 


(Continued on page 28) 
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“Honkers” taking off. 


THE PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE, of the 
PYMATUNING FROM THE WATERFOWL STANDPOINT 


HEN the migratory waterfowl] refuge 

was created at Pymatuning Lake it 
was the “pride and joy” of both the Game 
Commission and of Pennsylvania sportsmen. 
It was our first big adventure into the field 
of waterfowl conservation and it held great 
promises. It was created at a time when 
the waterfowl population of North America 
seemed to be in a very serious state of af- 
fairs. Population figures had dwindled to 
an alarming low and a great dreught was 
searing what was then left of a large part 
of the ducks’ breeding grounds. The im- 
mediate response of the wildfowl to the 
newly created water area was indeed most 
gratifying and some looked forward to the 
day when the Pymatuning would become 
one of the “greatest duck ponds in Amer- 
ica.” Ducks didn’t only stop to rest and 
feed at the Pymatuning—they nested there 
in most unusual numbers and many of the 
nesting species actually provided new rec- 
ords in the annals of Ornithology! 

The old Pymatuning Swamp was for years 
the mecca of naturalists, so the original com- 
position of its flora and fauna are pretty 
well known. Sutton (1928) gives us the 
following description. “Pymatuning, a 
wooded bog of considerable local fame, forms 
a crescent roughly somewhat over fifteen 
miles in length, and varying in width (usu- 
ally about a mile, and not exceeding three 
miles) extending from Adamsville north- 
ward, past Hartstown and Shermansville 
almost to Linesville, and thence northwest 
and west to the west of Espyville, and in a 
narrow and variable belt to Westford, and 
farther south. The swampy area is not, of 


By William C. Grimm 


course, always clearly defined, and there 
are numerous indentations of farming land 
entering the Swamp, as well as ramifications 
of the low, wet bogs through the surround- 
ing drier country.” 

That portion of the Pymatuning Lake 
which the refuge area now occupies was 
quite largely wooded swamp, tamarack bog, 
and alder thicket. Through this flowed the 
Shenango River, a rather sluggish swamp 
stream whose channel was often more or 
less choked by the growth of aquatic vege- 
tation. 

Ducks—a few of them—were always pres- 
ent in the Pymatuning but they were lim- 
ited in numbers and of a comparatively few 
species. Most of Sutton’s duck records were 
obtained from Conneaut Lake and neighbor- 
ing marsh areas. Undoubtedly some mi- 
grants sought the food available in the 
Shenango River channel and there were 
former records of black ducks: and pintails 
being seen in winter. Of the species which 
nested there Sutton lists only the mallard 
as “common.” Wood ducks were “locally 
common.” Black ducks were “rare.” Un- 
doubtedly the old Pymatuning Swamp af- 
forded a bit of sport to local wildfowlers, 
particularly during the periods of migration 
but it was far from being a “mecca for 
ducks.” 

In the process of making way for the 


reservoir the swamp was cleared and the . 


brush piled and burned. When the gate 
of the upper dam was closed on December 
5, 1933 the waters of the Shenango began 
to back up and gradually covered the cleared 
alder thicket and the stumps of the forest 


Photo by C. Gordon Krieble 


trees. The plants which formerly thrived m 
the channel of the river—Anacharis, Cera- 
tophyllum, and various species of Potamoge- 
ton—eventually spread over the new areas 
of open water wherever the depth was not 
too great. Within a few years vast beds 
of these plants appeared in the newly 
created lake. In the shallow waters about 
the shore appeared dense stands of cattail 
and bur-reed while on the seepage areas 
back from the water’s edge grew excellent 
stands of smartweeds (Polygonum) and 
other semi-aquatic plants. Thus the Pyma- 
tuning rapidly converted itself into an at- 
tractive area for the ducks. All around its 
edge were grassy or weedy fields, fencerows, 
clumps of shrubs, stands of cattail and sedge. 
All of this provided an excellent variety of 
ideal nesting cover and the ducks took ad- 
vantage of it. Within a year or two Pyma- 
tuning became renowned for its breeding 
records. Some of them were truly amaz- 
ing! 

Undoubtedly a combination of factor 
entered into that initial success at the Pyma- 
tuning. Its creation came about just at 3 
time when a prolonged series of drought 
years had all but devastated a vast portion 
of the great waterfowl breeding grounds 
in the interior of the Northwest. Perhaps 
that was the stroke of circumstance; the 
outstanding single factor. At least the rec- 
ords prove that such unusual events took 
place as the nesting of baldpates, redheads, 
ring-necked ducks, and ruddy ducks at the 
Pymatuning in 1936. For several years after 
its establishment, mallards, black ducks, and 
blue-winged teal nested commonly in the 
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area and each year a number of nests of the 
pintail, gadwall, and shoveller were found. 
Some extraordinarily ornithological records 
were made at the Pymatuning but the aver- 
age fellow who hunts ducks isn’t partic- 
ularly interested in ornithological records. 
Let’s see where he comes in. 

The ducks which are produced at the 
Pymatuning afford a limited amount of early 
shooting before the big flights of northern 
ducks come in but it is the tide of the 
migration which provides most of the sport. 
If these travellers are to stay around awhile 
they must be provided with resting and 
feeding areas and that is just where the big 
advantage of the Pymatuning as a refuge 
area comes in. During those early years 
thousands, if not tens of thousands, of flight 
ducks came into the area. During October 
days it was not at all unusual to see vast 
flocks of mallards, black ducks, baldpates, 
pintails, and blue-winged and green-winged 
teal. These ducks would naturally concen- 
trate within the refuge but individuals and 
groups would constantly be going back and 
forth either to other marsh areas or to 
feeding grounds on the recently harvested 
fields. At any rate the water, the food, 
and the sanctuary they found here attracted 
more migrating waterfowl than had been 
seen in this locality before. 

What happened at the Pymatuning during 
the years which followed is another story. 
Very good waterfowl habitat had been 
created, the results had been most gratify- 
ing, all seemed to be well with the design 
of things as they were. But as the years 
passed, a comparatively few of them, indeed, 
it became evident that something was going 
wrong. Each passing year saw fewer and 
fewer ducks nesting at the Pymatuning and 
even the number of migrants utilizing the 
area seemed to be falling off. The fact 
could not be disputed. Let us see what 
brought this about. First, let us consider 
the water area itself. In the late summer 
of 1944 a survey of the area was made by 
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scientists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and personnel of the Game Com- 
mission, They found very little of the 
former vegetation left in the lake. The 
formerly extensive beds of aquatic plants— 
the wildfowl food plants—were gone. Not 
that the ducks had eaten all of it, nor the 
muskrats either, for such would have been 
an impossibility considering their former 
extent and abundance. Evidently lack of 
sunlight was the cause! Lack of sunlight 
due to the turbidity of the water had caused 
the loss of the valuable aquatic food plants. 
Two factors were involved in bringing about 
the turbidity of the water, wave action— 
and carp. 

Obviously little hope can be entertained 
of immediately restoring the aquatic food 
plants in the area. Every effort was made 
to exclude the carp from the upper reservoir 
but undoubtedly there were carp in all por- 
tions of the channel of the Shenango and 
the brood stock was present from the very 
beginning. Total elimination of the carp 
population from the area is hardly feasible 
though control measures may well be ap- 
plied. But even so the problem will not 
be solved. Wave action will continue to 
stir up the muck and the particles of humus 
and tend to keep the waters murky, per- 
haps for a long time to come. 

Now let us turn to the adjacent land area 
and see what has been happening there. 
It is evident that changes have come about 
and they were not changes which contribute 
to good waterfowl habitat. The scheme of 
Nature is to clothe the land with the climax 
vegetation. Old fields do not remain old 
fields grown up in grass or weeds but by a 
series of plant successions she inexorably 
strives to produce the climax type. The 
fields here, in which many ducks once 
nested, have gradually been taken over by 
shrubs and trees such as sumachs, aspens, 
fire cherry, elm, etc. Other areas were 


planted with spruce, Japanese larch, and 
pine as a reforestation project before the 
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area was made into a waterrowl refuge. 
At the present time there are very few 
grassy areas surrounding the refuge lake and 
none of any considerable size. During the 
early years the ducks commonly built their 
nests in the field areas, often at a consider- 
able distance from the shore. Many nests 
were placed in clumps of shrubs or at the 
bases of the small evergreens but they were 
still predominantly grassy areas. Such areas 
now scarcely exist. The fields which were 
planted with pines are now pine plantations 
with practically nothing but pine needles 
beneath; the others are for most part im- 
penetrable thickets. Neither even remotely 
resemble duck nesting cover. 

An answer to the duck food problem 
seems possible in the light of an experiment 
conducted on the area during the summer 
of 1945. In the early summer the water 
level was lowered about 12 inches at the 
dam and a considerable expanse of mud 
flat was exposed. Portions of the area were 
then seeded with wild duck millet (Echi- 
nochloa pungens) and smartweeds (Poly- 
gonum sp.) and the results were most prom- 
ising. When the water level was raised 
again in the fall after the plants had 
matured the response of the ducks was al- 
most immediate. It appears that following 
this procedure in the future, with additional 
and more extensive planting, will really 
bring the ducks into the Pymatuning again. 

Perhaps the big nesting days are over at 
the Pymatuning, we may never again see 
such a number of unusual nesting species. 
But the Pymatuning can still serve its pur- 
pose as a waterfowl refuge. By checking the 
ecological progression of shoreline areas and 
restoring grassy openings the amount of de- 
sirable nesting cover can be greatly in- 
creased and we may reasonably expect to 
produce more mallards and black ducks on 
the area. This locally reared stock should 
provide a certain amount of local hunting 
before the big flights come in. Then, with 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Little hope can be entertained of immediately restoring the aquatic food plants in the area. 
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The main building at the school contains “dorms,” classrooms, kitchen, dining room, living room, etc. 


TRAINING SCHOOL TO REOPEN 


FTER several years of the hustle and 
bustle and tense, all-out program of a 
Nation at war, Pennsylvanians are preparing 
for the relaxation of outdoor recreation. The 
fields, farms, hills, lakes, streams, and for- 
ests of the Keystone State are going to look 
mighty good to thousands of returning vet- 
erans who have had a chance for several 
years in most cases to look at the scenery 
in other parts of the world. As the lady 
said when she kissed the cow, “Every one 
to his own taste,” so these boys tell us that 
they prefer the variety of scenery, climate, 
— wild creatures which Pennsylvania 
ers. 


The Game Commission is indeed thankful 
to a Divine Providence that not one of its 
employes was called upon to pay the su- 
preme sacrifice in the most dreadful war in 
World History. Our Honor Roll of those 
who served Uncle Sam during the war period 
includes 1 Member of the Commission, 48 
salaried field officers, 2 per diem field offi- 
cers, 3 Research field men, 1 surveyor, 9 
Game Farm employes, 10 Harrisburg Office 
employes—74 men—and 1 Field Division 
Office stenographer who enlisted in the 
WACS, or a grand total of 75 employes. 

Many returning veterans and Deputy 
Game Protectors are now interested in be- 
coming Game Protectors. Conservation pro- 
grams will be more popular than ever before, 
and a greater interest is already being shown 


a - parent in the wildlife management 


In 1936 the Commission inaugurated a per- 


manent Training School for the selection and - 


training of salaried field personnel. This 
vocational training plan is known as an ap- 
proved merit system. Three student classes 
were enrolled and graduated prior to the 
time the war compelled the Commission to 
close the school in March, 1942. When pub- 
lic announcement concerning the competi- 
tive examination for the first training class 
was made in May, 1936, 2255 inquiries were 
received from all parts of the Common- 


wealth. Of those inquiring for information, 
948 filed formal applications for admission, 
and 428 men from all walks of life qualified 
to take the examination on June 20, 1936. 
Thirty-five student officers were selected, 
and 27 of these men were graduated on 
March 15, 1937. 


The second class was chosen by the same 
method in the spring of 1937. Only 140 
applications were received, of which num- 
ber 79 qualified to participate in the exami- 
nation. Seventy-one actually appeared for 
the test on June 9, 1937, and 28 successfully 
passed the written and rigid physical exami- 
nations and entered the school on June 20th. 
Twenty-five members of this group were 
graduated from the school on March 15, 
1938. 


By 1941 additional vacancies had occurred 
for various reasons, and the third student 
class was enrolled. There were 2356 printed 
brochures mailed in response to inquiries 
concerning the school. Three hundred 
seventy formal applications were filed, and 
of this number 306 qualified for the exami- 
nations; 239 actually appeared for the tests, 
and 28 men were selected following written, 
oral interview, and physical examinations to 
begin their training course on June 7, 1941. 
Because of the passage of the Selective 
Service Law, and the beginning of World 
War II on December 7, 1941, it was neces- 
sary to secure draft deferment for these men 
so that they might complete their training 
and thus be eligible for permanent employ- 
ment by the Commission upon their return 
to civilian life. Twenty-four men were 
graduated on February 28, 1942. The school 
was then closed for the duration of the war. 
Of the total of 76 graduate Game Protectors, 
8 have resigned to accept other employment. 
Forty-three men out of 69 served in the 
military forces, one of these men having re- 
signed since his return from the Army. 
Most of the men were either commissioned 
or non-commissioned officers. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 


State Civil Service Law, and in all fairness 
to the returning G.I.’s, the Commission has 
waited until six months after hostilities 
ceased to reopen the school. There have 
been a number of deaths, retirements, and 
resignations during the past few years, and 
the Commission has decided to enroll the 
fourth student class to fill the gaps in the 
ranks, 

The next class will consist of twenty-five 
students, selected on a State-wide basis. 
Those qualifying in a preliminary manner 
will be advised of their eligibility to take a 
competitive written examination to be given 
at the Commission’s headquarters at Harris- 
burg, covering the following subjects: Penn- 
sylvania Geography, Pennsylvania History 
and Civics, Mathematics, English, Natural 
History, Spelling, and Game, Fish and Forest 
Laws of Pennsylvania. 

Oral interviews will also be given those 
who successfully pass the written tests. The 
twenty-five men at the top of the list in 
these two examinations will be given a rigid 
physical examination by a registered physi- 
cian appointed by the Commission, 
will be subject also to a moral and character 
investigation before final selection. 

Students selected for training will be com- 
missioned as Deputy Game Protectors, and 
receive specialized training at the Training 
School seven miles northwest of Brockway. 
The course, which includes practical field 
work, will last one year. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
the first Conservation Department in the 
United States to establish a vocational Train- 
ing School for developing field personnel, 
and it has more than proved its worth in 
turning out high-class, well-trained officers, 
who are capable of coping with the problems 
of game protection, game management, and 
all the other phases of conservation work. 

The Training School is an approved insti- 
tution for the training of veterans under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. Veterans will receive an 
exception in the maximum age limit, and 
will be given examination credits. 
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The following general qualifications and 
regulations will apply to the 1946 class: 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS—Each applicant 
shal] have been a bona fide resident of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania for a period of not 
less than three (3) years preceding the date of 
application. Any applicant who can qualify as 
to residence, but is absent from the State because 
of military service, college attendance, etc., and 
who has not transferred his residence to another 
State will be considered a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


AGE REQUIREMENTS—AIl applicants shall 
have passed their twenty-third (23d) birthday on 
or before. January 1. 1946. and shall not have 
passed their thirty-fifth (35th) birthday prior to 
that date. Certified copy of birth certificate shall 
be filed with the application. 


EXCEPTIONS: 


(a) All veterans with at least ninety (90) 
days of service, who entered the armed forces 
subsequent to September 16, 1940, who have 
been honorably discharged from the armed 
forces of the United States, or released under 
honorable conditions, shall be eligible provided 


they had not passed their thirty-fifth (35th) 
birthday prior to said induction. 
(b) Deputy Game Protectors having three 


(3) or more years of meritorious service will 
be granted an allowance of five (5) years in 
excess of the maximum age, provided, how- 
ever, that the applicant shall not have passed 
en si (40th) birthday prior to January 
; 46. 


(c) Deputy Game Protectors having at least 
eighteen (18) months of continuous meritorious 
service as an Acting District Game Protector 
immediately prior to January 1, 1946, will be 
granted an allowance of seven (7) years in 
excess of the maximum age, provided, how- 
ever, that the applicant shall not have passed 
7 an (42d) birthday prior to January 


(d) Deputy Game Protectors having at least 
thirty-six (36) months of continuous meritorious 
service as an Acting District Game Protector 
immediately prior to January 1, 1946, will be 
granted an allowance of ten (10) years in ex- 
cess of the maximum age, provided, however, 
that the applicant shall not have passed his 
ce (45th) birthday prior to January 1, 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE REQUIRED—Each 
applicant shall be required to submit satisfac- 
tory proof that he has had a minimum of five 
(5) years of practical experience in hunting or 
trapping, or has completed a minimum recognized 
course of study of two (2) years in forestry or 
wildlife management (or the two combined) in 
an educational institution, plus two (2) or more 
soy of practical experience in hunting or trap- 

g. 


HEIGHT REQUIREMENTS—The minimum shall 
be five feet, eight inches (5'8”) taken in stocking 
feet, the maximum to be in relative body pro- 
portions. 


EXCEPTIONS: 


Deputy Game Protectors having three (3) or 
more years of meritorious service and Deputy 
Game Protectors having eighteen (18) or more 
months of continuous meritorious service as 
an Acting District Game Protector immediately 
prior to January 1, 1946, will be granted an al- 
lowance of one inch (1”) in the minimum height 
requirement, provided, however, that the appli- 
cant shall not be less than five feet seven inches 
(5'7”) taken in stocking feet. 


WEIGHT REQUIREMENTS—The minimum 
weight shall be one hundred forty (140) pounds 
Stripped of all clothing. The maximum shall be 
two hundred (200) pounds stripped of all cloth- 
ing up to six feet (6’) in height, but an addi- 
tional allowance of ten (10) pounds will be made 
if the applicant is more than six feet (6’) in 
height. 


PHYSICAL QUALIFICATIONS—Each applicant 
Shall be subject to a rigid physical examination 
and shall be free from all physical defects in- 
cluding the shortage or loss of a member of the 
body. A preliminary physical examination, con- 
ducted by a registered physician of this State, 
shall be made a part of the application. the cost 
of which shall be borne by the applicant. The 
final physical examination shall be made by a 
registered physician, appointed by the Commission 
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or its agent, the cost of which shal] be borne 
by the Commission. 


VISION TEST—Before any applicant shall be 
admitted to the School he shall be able to pass a 
20/30 vision, and color test without glasses. 


EXAMINATIONS—Applicants who have been 
advised that they are eligible to compete in the 
written and oral examinations at Harrisburg shall 
report at the designated place and time. Any ap- 
plicant who does not attain a minimum of seven- 
ty per centum (70%) in the written examination 
shall be ineligible for further consideration in 
connection with the class being enrolled. Appli- 
cants securing a minimum of at least seventy 
per centum (70%) in the written test will be 
eligible for the oral interview. The applicant 
is personally required to pay all transportation 
or other costs involved. Illness, unavoidabie non- 
attendance, or tardiness will not be sufficient ex- 
cuse for participating in a similar examination 
at a later date, on the basis of the original appli- 
cation. . Examination gradings, or comparable 
averages, will not be published. Any competitor, 
or a person authorized by him in writing, shall 
have access to a review of his examination papers, 
at the offices of the Commission at Harrisburg 
only, for a period of three (3) months, following 
the date of examination. 


EXAMINATION CREDITS—Any veteran with 
at least ninety (90) days of service, who has been 
honorably discharged from the armed forces of 
the United States, or released under honorable 
conditions shall be entitled to receive an additional 
credit of twenty (20) points out of a possible 
total of two hundred and eighty (280) points in 
the written mental examination. 


Any veteran with at least ninety (90) days of 
service, who has been honorably discharged from 
the armed forces of the United States, or released 
under honorable conditions, who has also had 
three (3) or more years of satisfactory service 
with the Commission as a Deputy Game Protector 
in general enforcement or land management work 
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shall be entitled to receive an additional five (5) 
points, or a grand total of twenty-five (25) points 
out of a possible total of two hundred and eighty 
(280) points in the written mental examination. 

Any Deputy Game Protector who shall have 
had three (3) or more years of satisfactory serv- 
ive with the Commission in general enforcement 
or land management work, or a Deputy who has 
served continuously in the capacity of a full- 
time Acting District Game Protector for eighteen 
(18) months or longer, prior to January 1, 1946, 
shall be entitled to receive an additional credit 
of twenty (20) points out of a possible total of 
two hundred and eighty (280) points in the writ- 
ten mental examination. 


RATES OF COMPENSATION—Students selected 
for appointment to the Training School shall be 
paid at the following rates during the entire 
school training period: 


Single Man—$75.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse—$90.00 
per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with one 
dependent child under eighteen (18) years of 
age—$100.00 per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with two 
or more dependent children under eighteen 
(18) years of age—$110.00 per month. 

Any student who fails to pass satisfactorily 

the first thirty (30) days of training shall receive 
no compensation. 


EXCEPTIONS: 

Any full-time Acting District Game Protector 
who has had eighteen (18) months or more service 
prior to January 1, 1946, shall be paid at the fol- 
lowing rates during the entire school training 
period: 

Married Man, 

per month. 

Married Man, living with his spouse, with one 

dependent child under eighteen (18) years 
of age—$110.00 per month. 


living with his spouse—$100.00 


(Continued on page 32) 


Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar. 
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OSS L. LEFFLER, Pittsburgh, and Robert Lamberton, Franklin, 

were re-elected President and Vice-President respectively of 
the Game Commission at its regular annual meeting in Harrisburg 
on January 10. All other members were present including Nicholas 
Biddle, Bethayres; G. I. Phillips, Alexandria; Harold Moltz, Wil- 
liamsport; H. E. Kilgus, Brockway; John C. Herman, Dauphin; 
and B. K. Williams, East Stroudsburg, Commissioner Williams 
having been appointed under date of October 8, 1945 to succeed 
Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans, deceased. 

The Commission was supplied with field estimates of game 
killed, hunting accidents, etc., which information was published 
in last month’s issue. It was also furnished preliminary figures 
on hunting licenses sold which indicated that approximately 
647,269 resident and 13,031 non-resident, or a total of 660,300 were 
4 issued, about 30,000 of which were issued free to persons in the 
military service. 

The Commission also heard brief reports from each of its staff 
officers on accomplishments made during 1945, a digest of which 
will appear at the end of these proceedings. 

Major items considered at the meeting are as follows: 


Rights-of-way were granted to— 
(a) the Pa. Power and Light Company, Allentown, to con- 
struct and maintain an electric line across Game Lands 
No. 156, Penn Twp., Lancaster County. 
(b) the Humphrey Brick & Tile Company to lay a 4” natural 
gas pipe line across Game Lands No. 54 in Snyder Twp., 
. Jefferson County. 
i (c) the Pa. Power & Light Company to tonstruct two exten- 
7 sions from existing electric lines within the Loyalsock State 
Game Farm, Lycoming County. 
(d) The West Penn Power Company to widen a right-of-way 
previously granted across Game Lands No. 14, Shippen 
Twp., Cameron County. 


Refuges and other projects were discontinued as follows: 
(a) Auxiliary Refuge No. 97, containing 1300 acres in Jack- 
son Twp., Cambria County. 
(b) Primary Refuge No. 515-D containing 95 acres on the 
Susquehannock State Forest, Ulysses Twp., Potter County. 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION MEETING 


10, 1946 


(c) Game Propagation Areas Nos. C-8 and C-11 containing 
79 and 105 acres in Columbia County. 


Land purchase options were accepted, subject to exceptions and 
reservations, as follows: 


19 acres in Haycock Twp., Bucks County, an interior holding 
within Game Lands No. 157. 

3,266.6 acres in Penn Forest Twp., Carbon County, connecting 
with Game Lands No. 141. 

50 acres in Tioga Twp., Tioga County, which is practically 
surrounded by Game Lands No. 37. 

40 acres in Washington Twp., Butler County, almost sur- 
rounded by Game Lands No. 95. 

569.5 acres in Sadsbury and West Fallowfield Twps., Crawford 
County, within the upper reaches of the Pymatuning 
Swamp. 

622.5 acres in Greenwood and Union Twps., Crawford County, 
part of the Conneaut Swamp. 

A counter offer was made to the Dauphin County Commis- 
sioners for a tract in Rush Twp., connecting with Game 
Lands No. 211. If agreed to the purchase will be con- 
sumated. 

A new Game Farm comprising 551 acres in Rockdale Twp., Craw- 
ford County, was also purchased to enable the Commission 
to double its ringneck pheasant capacity in Western 
Pennsylvania. The farm is located about three miles east 
of Cambridge Springs, and involves the expenditure of 
around $32,900, excluding $47,000 which was approved for 
the purchase of new equipment, repair of buildings, ete. 


Options rejected included 

771 acres in Letterkenny Twp., Franklin County connecting 
with Game Lands No. 76. 

197 acres in Washington Twp., Butler County. 
268 acres in Cherry and Washington Twps., Butler County. 
253 acres in Crawford County. 

Timber removal will constitute a major land management project 
during the coming year, the Commission having approved the 
cutting, or otherwise removing of the overshadowing tree 
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growth, from at least 5% of its acreage each year. It was 
also suggested that a greater effort be made to interest many 
more small operators in the commission’s timber cutting 
projects. 

To successfully carry out this program the Commission ap- 
proved the expenditure of approximately $74,900 for the pur- 
chase of bulldozers, trucks, tractors, farming equipment, etc. 
It was agreed that in the future proposed plans for the 
management of individual tracts of game lands shall be sub- 
mitted to the President by the Executive Director, who in 
turn will confer with the Commissioner in the District where 
the lands are located to expedite the work. 


Additional Technicians—The future need for several technicians 
in addition to those regularly employed in three of the Divi- 
sions, to devote their full time to the intensive development of 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, was discussed and the 
matter referred to the Personnel Committee with power to act. 


Game Farms—An expenditure of $47,000 was approved to equip 
the new pheasant farm in Crawford County, repair buildings, 
etc., and an estimated $3,500 to purchase 20 additional brooder 
houses for use at the Loyalsock Game Farm in Lycoming 
County. 

Day-old Chick Program Expanded—Plans were approved to boost 

the distribution of day-old pheasant chicks to almost 100,000 
next spring. This should result in the release of at least 
50,000 pheasants in addition to those produced on the Game 
Farms and purchased from private breeders. Under the ex- 
panded program recipients will be required to raise the birds 
to 12 weeks before relase, instead of 6 to 10 as heretofore. 
Farm-Game Cooperation will be paid $1.00 each for all full- 
winged healthy birds turned over to Game Protectors for 
release at the age specified. Heretofore they were paid 50c for 
6-week old and 90c for 10-week old birds. 


Six-week-old-pheasant Program Discontinued—On the basis of 
recommendations from the Committee on Propagation and the 
Staff, the Commission decided to discontinue the distribution 
of six-week-old pheasants from the game farms to sportsmen 
because (1) losses of six-week-old birds in shipment are 
severe; (2) sportsmen did not meet with sufficient success 
in raising the birds to warrant continuing the program; and 
(3) it interferes with the present distribution program for 
birds raised on the game farms. 

It was agreed to lend farm-game cooperators, sportsmen’s 
groups, or individuals who will take day-old quail chicks and 
raise them to twelve weeks the equipment formerly used in 
raising Hungarian Partridges. Brooder units and 100 pounds 
of feed will be furnished for each fifty chicks, but the cooper- 
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Photo by A. C. Ganster. 


ators will not receive any fees for raising the birds, which in 
all cases will be distributed by Game Protectors. 

Additional Game Farms—The Committee on Propagation was 
instructed to examine possible sites for two additional pheasant 
farms in the eastern and central sections of the state and 
submit the results of its findings later. 


Rabbit Purchases—The rabbit purchase program will be expanded 
as desirable animals become available. This year due to 
various conditions the Commission expects delivery of only 
about 15,000. It is hoped conditions will improve and if they 
do more rabbits will be purchased in the future. 

License revocations, seizures, etc-——-The hunting licenses of 156 
persons were revoked as follows: 

The licenses of 35 persons were seized for one reason or 

another. 

Several refunds were granted because of money erroneously 

collected, a number of applications for refunds were rejected, 

and several licenses were restored. 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions revoked the hunting and 

trapping privileges of persons who shot at, wounded, or 

killed human being in mistake for game, as follows: 

(a) Arthur Carl Anderson, Point Breeze Ave., Renovo, Clin- 
ton County, for ten years from November 30, 1945 to 
November 30, 1955, after being convicted of killing a 
human being in mistake for game. 

(b) Harry Hettler, R. D. 3, Lehighton, Carbon County, Pa., 
for ten years from September 20, 1945 to September 20, 
1955, for killing a human being in mistake for game, 

(c) Daniel Anthony Lenzi, 1102 Beechwood Ave., Farrell, 
Mercer County, for five years from October 20, 1945 to 
October 30, 1950, for shooting at and wounding a human 
being in mistake for game. 

(d) Hoyt Albert Stump, Jr., 208 Elk Ave., Johnsonburg, Elk 
County, for five years from October 11, 1945 to October 11, 
1950, for shooting at and wounding a human being in 
mistake for game. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 
Predator Control—The Chairman of the Committee on Predator 
Contro] submitted a brief report on the progress made in connection 
with control of predators up to the end of December 1945, indicating 
that bounties had been paid during the fiscal year starting June 1, 
as follows: 3,135 weasels; 7,077 gray foxes; 11,635 red foxes; 92 
goshawks; 774 great horned owls, requiring a total expenditure of 
$81,262.00; while during same period of the previous year only 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Editor’s Note: In order to let the other fellow 
know about some sports not understood by all, 
the Game News has asked Commander Newbold 
Ely to write a few notes each month on hounds 
end the chase. 
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ROM the Oklahoma Wolf Hunt described 

in the November issue “we take you 
now” to a Texas Lion Hunt, as told by 
Frank Lacy of Whittier, California, in 
“Mountain Music”. 


“Comstock, Texas, was at that time a drab 
little border town squatting like a saddle 
sore on the back of the dobe ridges, about 
thirty-five miles out of Del Rio toward El 
Paso, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

“It used to be such a picture of sage- 
brush desolation that the passengers pulled 
down the window shades and passed around 
a bottle as they roared through it on a fast 
train. 

“Its Mexican shacks and sombreroed sheep 
herders gave the impression that barren 
cactus clad Mexico had backed across the 
line and laid an unholy egg on U. S. soil. 

“My father and I rode through this town 
at a fast canter followed by a pack of hounds. 

“We left the desolation of the town for 
the desolation beyond, and began to lead 
our horses, picking our way through the 
needlepointed lachageas and stunted Wahea 
brush. We were unmindful of the harsh 
aspects of the landscape. We had something 
more important on our minds. Lion. And 
furthermore a certain lion in particular. 

“The Comstock Lion, our quarry was 
called, so named because this locale had 
been plagued by its depredations for two 
years. The loss of a few calves and sheep 
had merely drawn curses from the ranchers 
and caused them the inconveniences of 
carrying thirty-thirtys on their saddles. But 
when the four-year-old child of a Mexican 
woman who was out picking wild Spanish 
tea was killed before the eyes of the mother, 
two ranchers rode post haste for my father 
and I and our hounds. 

“We arrived on the scene of the tragedy 
about four p.m. 

“The trail of the marauder was cold. The 
hounds cast wide, then came back to the 
spot of the attack. They smelled the blood 
splotches and their bristles rose and their 
tails began to whip their sides. 

“Rock and Rowdy, our cold trailers opened 
up all around on a twenty-foot circle. The 
other two hounds snuffled and snorted for a 
scent but would not open. After a bit old 
Rock nosed out the leaving trail, following 
the cold scent track by track at a walk. He 
would sniff and snort and raising his head 
bawl his challenge, bringing the other dogs 
running to search for a scent only Rock 
could detect. 
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Illustrated by Jacob Bates Abbott 


“The trail went into the head breaks of 
the Devil’s River country. 

“At six o’clock more men and hounds ar- 
rived, but father instructed them to hold 
their hounds on leash. He didn’t want the 
trail trampled up, or some fool hound pull- 
ing his dogs off the trail. This cat had killed 
a child. 

“‘Give old Rock time,’ he told the men, 
‘and he will trail it to a hot track if it 
takes a week.’ 

“At midnight old Rock was cold trailing 
steadily with Rowdy and the other two dogs 
opening occasionally, but still Dad held the 
men and their dogs back. 

“The trail led down a rough ridge be- 
tween two canyons toward Devil’s River. 
The dogs made a lose, then picked up the 
trail leading through a slide in the three 
hundred foot high rimrocks into Dead Man’s 
Canyon, worked close at the foot of the rim- 
rock through a chaos of boulders large as 
two-story buildings and on down the can- 
yon. Here the trail began to meander 
through a maize of slides, prickly pears and 
lachagea daggers and the hounds were hav- 
ing great difficulty in following the track. 
They made frequent loses but we could still 
hear old Rock steadily cold-trailing, huh- 
huh-huh owwwing as he pieced together 
the story of the cat’s passing. 

“Several of the men, disgusted because 
father would not let them put their hounds 
in, gave it up as a bad job and went home. 

“Good riddance,’ I remember Dad say- 
ing. “They might have had deer-running 
dogs.’ 

“Three of the four men with their dogs 
stayed on. At three am. we heard our 
youngest dog jump wide open two or three 
hundred feet ahead of the old dogs. Father 
lifted his hand for silence. We heard Rock 
and Rowdy shut up as they ran to check 
behind the young dog. 

“But old Rock pronounced approval in 
roars that rolled against the walls of the 
canyon like huge balls of sound. A moment 
later Rowdy and the other dog added their 
echoes of savage satisfaction. 

“Father said the young dog must have 
been casting ahead and jumped the lion 
Or else jumped the hot track from where 
the cat was laying up thirty minutes before. 

“He instructed the hunters to find a place 
where their dogs could get down the rim- 
rock, and turn them in. But they cut the 
dogs loose there and then and the eager 
hounds rushed to the edge of the rimrock 
baying down the rim looking for a place to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WELL, WHAT'S WRONG? 




















Answers on Page 17. 
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The starling was dragging the sparrow out. 


4é OX morning early last April, I heard a 

great commotion coming from under 
the hood covering the track and wheels above 
the sliding doors on a building at my home. 
In front of the doors the ground was cov- 
ered with sticks, straw, string, feathers and 
scraps of cloth. At first I was not sure 
just where the sounds were coming from 
but soon I was convinced that they were 
coming from above those doors and also 
that the uproar was being made by birds. 
It sounded as if there were dozens of them 
and something was surely trying to kill 
them. I stopped and watched perhaps five 
minutes or more, when to my surprise, only 
two birds emerged from the open end of 
that hood, the only entrance and exit. 

“The first one was a European Starling 
and the next an English Sparrow, and the 
sparrow wasn’t chasing the starling either. 
The starling was dragging the sparrow out, 
and when the starling reached the edge of 
the door he dropped the sparrow “ker-flunk” 
on the ground. For fully a minute the 
sparrow appeared to be finished, then he 
moved, sort of waddled around in a circle a 
few times, jumped to his feet and up he 
went after the starling. In the hole the 
sparrow went, and brought out Mr. Starling. 
He gave that starling an awful beating. 
Evidently fighting inside this hood was an 
advantage to the starling, as the sparrow 
certainly gave that starling plenty on the 
outside. Immediately the sparrow started 
taking the string, straw, etc., into the hole 
again above the doors. He worked for 
possibly five minutes, then flew to the limb 
of a nearby tree, sat there as if waiting to 
see what would happen next. Quick as a 
flash the starling appeared and started to 
drag out the material the sparrow had just 
teken in. At intervals of about one minute, 


the sparrow would leave his perch on a 


nearby tree and fly straight for that hole 
while the starling was inside, but each time 
when he reached the entrance he would 
hover in the air a few seconds (he did this 
quite a few times) then back to the tree. I 
tried to figure out just what these actions 
meant. The answer was, I think, that 
sparrow was trying to catch the starling 
just as he emerged from the hole, handi- 
capped with a load of nesting material, this 


giving the sparrow a few extra points at 
the start of the next round. He finally 
gained his objective, gave the starling an- 
other good sound flogging. As soon as pos- 
sible, the starling left, flying in a straight 
line as far as I could see. Then the sparrow 
again started to rebuild the nest. That 
some evening the battle was on again in- 
side the hood above the doors. In a few 
moments out they came, the sparrow first, 
flying straight to the same perch on the 
tree. The starling started to carry the 
nesting materia] into the hole, but he refused 
to pick up even a single feather that day or 
any other day that I watched. Yet, (please 
note photo) his portion of the nest was lined 
with feathers too. 

“Dozens of times, either the sparrow or 
the starling would work very hard to re- 
build that nest and just as hard the other one 
would work to tear it out. This tit-for-tat 
sequence continued until about the middle 
of May. Now the animosity appeared to be 
subsiding as the squabbles were less fre- 
quent. About the middle of May the star- 
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ENEMIES 


By Lewis E. Potts 


Preparator, State Museum 


ling was seldom seen. The sparrow spent 
a great deal of time on his favorite perch 
on the tree. Then later the starling perched 
above the doors quite often. After a few 
days the sparrow and starling frequently 
sat on top of the doors, sitting about a foot 
apart. At times, I would see one go inside 
the hood, sometimes the other, sometimes 
both would go in, the sparrow always first, 
Evidently they had called off the feud. I 
became very curious; I peeked into the 
hood, the sparrow was on the nest, then 
next day I looked again, out came the 
starling, and almost flew straight into my 
eye. The sparrow was sitting on the nest at 
the far end. The starling was using the part 
near the open end of the hood. In the 
starling nest was one egg. A few days later 
I looked again, and each nest held two 
eggs. On June 2nd each nest held five eggs. 
Then I collected the nests, or rather nest, 
as it was built together like a double house. 
Each bird had his own side, as you will see 
in the photogroph. 

“I consider this one of the most uncom- 
mon, unprecedented incidents of bird lore, 
considering the general belief that these two 
birds are arch enemies. 

“The English sparrow was imported from 
Europe in 1851, and in 1890 the starling was 
imported from Europe and Asia, with the 
idea of exterminating the sparrow. But, 
from this eye witness account, plus the 
great flock of English sparrows it would 
seem that the experiment was a failure.” 
—Mr. Lewis E. Potts, Preparator, State 
Museum, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





The nest was built like a double house. 


Photo by E. L. Burket 
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ELL-KNOWN, but little understood, 

often seen, but seldom examined, the 
bats of Pennsylvania are among the most 
interesting of our smaller mammals. To 
many people bats are birds—slightly peculiar, 
albeit, but nevertheless, birds. This, like 
most of the “batty stories,” is not true, for 
bats are quite definitely mammals, which, 
by definition, are animals which have a hairy 
covering, give birth to living young and 
suckle them at the breast. The bat easily 
fulfills all of these qualifications; but in 
addition, it has the marvelous ability to fly. 
If the skeleton of a bat is examined, even 
casually, it will readily be noticed that the 
so-called “wing” is merely a modified fore- 
arm and hand, covered with a thin mem- 
brane. An interesting feature of this de- 
velopment is the thumb, which is always 
free, and “helps, when the animal is crawl- 

















He emits very high-pitched squeaks. 


ing, to hook the body along by the aid of 
its termina] claw.” All of our Pennsylvania 
bats have a membrane between their hind 
legs, which completely conceals what was 
once a normal tail. In connection with its 
adaptation for flight this animal has de- 
veloped a large lung cavity, powerfully 
muscled shoulders, a stout neck and short, 
weak hindquarters. All of these features 
tend to make the average person look upon 
the bat as a strange, mysterious and some- 
what malignant creature. It has been said 
that “not to know is to fear,” and it is not 
at all strange that the sudden appearance 
of a grotesque, leather-winged, flying mouse 
in a bedroom or summer cottage should 
throw the household into an uproar. The 
intruder is usually pursued with brooms or 
mops until it meets its doom, or beats a 
hasty retreat through some unsuspected 
erack or crevice about the room. 


It is indeed too bad, however, that the 
bat is so feared and misunderstood, for he is 
a highly beneficial and harmless little mam- 
mal. During the daylight hours of the 
warmer months he is usually fast asleep, 
well concealed beneath a loose piece of 
bark, in the eaves of a barn or house, or 
even in a hollow stump or log. When dusk 
falls he ventures forth, swooping low over 
the nearest pond, lake or river to quench 
his thirst, then soaring up again to catch 
insects on the wing. In this State all of 
our bats are insect-eaters and consume 
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Photo by Dr. James P. Chapin. 
Two little Brown Bats caught on a single burdock. 


countless thousands of injurious insects -each 
night. When the insect is seized in the 
bat’s jaws the tail membrane is immediately 
curled forward, the bat ducks its head and 
thrusts the insect into the pouch thus formed 
by the membrane, relaxes his grip for a 
second, then takes a swift bite or two and 
devours his prey. When a sufficient meal 
has been obtained the bat retires to its re- 
treat ,hangs himself up—head down—and 
resumes his sleep. It is quite probable that 
before daylight he once more sallies forth 
on a foraging expedition, but too little is 
known about this to make a definite state- 
ment. It is known, however, that different 
races of bats have different feeding habits, 
that some types are low flyers and some 
high, some come out early in the evening, 
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some late, and that many of them have a 
very regular and well-defined route and 
time schedule. When the cold winter months 
come most of our bats retreat to deep caves, 
there to hibernate until the warmth of spring 
stirs them to activity once more. During this 
period hundreds of them will hang together 
in a cluster from a cave wall, almost motion- 
less, cold to the touch and seemingly devoid 
of life. There are some types, however, 
which migrate to our southern states and 
thus enjoy year-round activity. 

Common belief has dubbed the bat “un- 
clean,” accused him of carrying bedbugs, 
fleas, etc., blamed him for tangling himself 
in women’s “crowning glory” and all manner 
of strange things. There is little truth in all 
of this. In reality the bat is a rather cleanly 
little creature, frequently grooming himself 
with his claws and carefully washing himself. 

















When dusk falls he ventures forth. 


True, he does have parasites, just as every 
other type of mammal has its parasites. 
There are fleas on them at times, even as on 
our domestic dogs, but they are bat fleas, 
and have no interest in any other animal 
host, including man. In some parts of the 
country they occasionally acquire parasitic 
bedbugs, but these again are not the sort 
of bedbugs one finds in unfortunate house- 
holds, but a type that confines itself to bats 
and shuns the company of the human race. 
One is less apt to find vermin on a bat than 
on most wild animals, and it can safely be 
said that the beautiful song bird is usually 
far dirtier than the homely bat. Perhaps in 
the dim past an unfortunate and luckless 
bat did get itself entangled in a woman’s 
hair, but most assuredly he shared her 
panic and horror when it happened! Were 
such a practice common it would mean 
race suicide for bats. 

In spite of the popular saying, “blind as 
a bat,” the bat really can see. It is true 
that his eyes are not as keen as those of 
other mammals, for he flies at night and 
does not rely on his eyesight to avoid ob- 
stacles, but he is in no sense of the word 
blind. The eyes are small, black and shiny, 
giving an impression of extreme alertness. 
Most interesting of all this unique animal’s 
strange qualities is his sense of hearing. 
On that rests his ability to avoid obstacles 
in the dark—even thin wires, closely strung 


(Continued on page 27) 
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RIFLE FIT COUNTS, TOO! 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


EFORE next December rolls around 
many an honest dollar—and probably 
some dishonest ones, too—will be cheerfully 
plunked down on the counter in exchange 
for what some of the more optimistic 
brothers are pleased to call “deer rifles.” A 
lot of the boys have been saving their movie 
money for four long years for this very 
moment and it would be a sad day indeed 
if the new shooting iron should turn out to 
be a sour kluck instead of “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” 
Buying a new gun is a great moment in 
the life of a hunter. With most of us it 


comes only after a long period of saving and 
anticipation. After all, we don’t buy new 
rifles every day and when we do dig up the 
rocks for one we naturally expect it to give 
long years of faithful service. Now, there 
isn’t an American rifle made that won’t do 
just that, provided it’s given reasonable care, 
but whether we get the most out of the par- 
ticular gun we buy depends almost entirely 
on how wisely we make our choice. 

We can read every book in the land and 
get the advice of every expert in the field 
before we lay down our money and we can 
be pretty well decided in advance as to the 





Ted Trueblood. 


caliber, action and kind of sights we want, 
but there is one question no one can answer 
for us. This is on the matter of gun fit. 

Its importance is well known to all de- 
votees of the smooth-bored tube. Some 
shot-gunners may not be articulate about 
the matter, but you can bet that every good 
upland shot uses a gun that fits him. 

In view of this, why should fit be less im- 
portant with a rifle for fast offhand shooting 
against such difficult targets as bounding 
whitetail deer? In my opinion, it is equally 
essential. The woods hunter for deer and 
bear often must aim as fast and much more 
accurately than the shotgun man. 

Yet, how does the average man buy a 
rifle? Nine times out of ten he chooses it 
either because he prefers a certain action or 
because he has been sold on some particular 
caliber. 

After I had been shooting rifles about 15 
years I noticed that I occasionally made 
lucky shots with some of them, while with 
others every hit was the result of concerted 
effort in the matter of hold, aim and trigger 
squeeze. The first of these “lucky” rifles was 
a Remington slide-action .22 with a 24-inch 
octagon barrel. 


Being a country boy I had no trouble find- 
ing plenty of targets for year-around shoot- 
ing and I soon discovered that I was making 
hits with this .22 far more often than with 
either of the others I had owned. 

I killed a number of crows on wing, a feat 
not too difficult if they are within 30 yards, 
but still one that isn’t done every day. 
Running rabbits are much harder to hit with 
a rifle, but I took them with fair regularity 
up to and including one memorable shot at 
112 long steps. Now, anybody could say that 
such a shot was pure luck and I wouldn't 
deny it, but the point is that I made lucky 
shots with that rifle right along. With youth- 
ful ego, I didn’t give the gun much credit 
and in a couple of years I traded it for 
another. 

After I began deer hunting I had the same 
experience. Some rifles were “lucky” and 
others were not. With some I made tough 
shots on running targets while other guns 
which were equally accurate failed to pay 
off in tight spots. It was then that I began 
to get wise to rifle fit—and further study 
along this line has convinced me _ that 
“lucky” rifles are the ones which fit per- 
fectly and almost shoot themselves. When I 
snapped them to my shoulder for a quick 


(Continued on next page) 
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shot the sights were properly aligned the 
instant my cheek touched the comb. 


I now believe that the fit of a rifle is much 
more important than its type of action, 
sights, price or caliber—assuming, of course, 
that the latter is suited to the game hunted. 
Pennsylvania deer hunters have a choice of 
three good actions, lever, bolt and slide, 
and there are not less than a dozen good 
calibers from .250 Savage to 300 Magnum, 
any of which is capable of laying down a 
deer or bear stiffex than the proverbial 
wedge. 


Probably there is a factory model to suit 
every rifleman, but if you don’t happen to 
find one, or if you now own a rifle that 
doesn’t fit you can alter the stock, or have it 
altered, so that it does. The commonest fault 
in rifles, particularly if a scope is used, is to 
have the comb too low. You can’t do fast 
accurate, off-hand shooting if you have to 
lift your face off the comb to see through 
the ‘scope, and yet this is always necessary 
with rifles which were designed for iron 
sights. The ’scope-sighted bolt action should 
have the comb so high that the bolt barely 
will clear it—the exact amount of drop de- 
pending, of course, on the height of the 
‘scope mounts, 


If the comb of your rifle should happen to 
be too high—which rarely is the case, even 
with iron sights—you can lower it by scrap- 
ing and sandpapering away the excess wood. 
Another point to guard against is excessive 
pitch, which is likely to cause under-shoot- 
ing with a rifle, just as it does with a shot- 
gun. The length of pull also can be altered 
to suit. 


Of course, so many factors enter into the 
perfect gun fit that it would be impossible to 
discuss them all in an article of this length. 
I think, however, that nearly every hunter 
will instinctively recognize a rifle that fits 
him when he handles it. If he chooses such 
a gun, placing the matter of fit first and all 
other considerations second, I am sure that 
he will be able to do much better fast, accu- 
rate, off-hand shooting—the kind of shooting 
that puts meat on the table—when he goes 
after deer and bear next fall. 





Lost or stolen at Freeman’s, McKean County, 
on December 15, a Springer Spaniel, believed to 
have been picked up by deer hunters On way 
home. McKean County license No. 43. If found, 
please notify Russell M. Downey, Eldred, Pa. 
Reward offered. 
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SELECTING A PUP 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


T° BE reasonably certain that future days 
in the field will be gloriously enhanced 
by the lovable companionship of a graceful, 
well mannered, and dependable gun dog, ex- 
tremely careful consideration must be given 
to the accurate selection of a pup. Perfec- 
tion in dog performance is neither an acci- 
dent nor luck, and is very difficult to achieve 
unless the chosen youngster shows a sub- 
stantial amount of promise at an early age. 

A dog that carries himself attractively 
with a smooth easy stride, high noble head, 
and a merry tail, is truly a thing of beauty 
in woods and fields. Such an animal is well 
worth the money, time, and effort required 
for his selection and training through the 
one to two years that make up his puppy- 
hood. This period of time can be as sporting 
and thrilling as the actual killing of game 
over the finished dog. The joy of accom- 
plishment through each phase of his train- 
ing is forever lasting, and will be well re- 
membered long after his days of usefulness 
have passed. 

The selection of a puppy should not be 
as uncertain a risk as many prospective dog 
owners are led to believe. If a few simple 
qualifications are kept in mind, and the 
buyer does not act too hastily, then his 
chances are more than fair that his be- 
ginning will be successful. 

The first and most important of these 
qualifications is that of breeding. Go into 
the field with the parents of the pup and 
actually see them perform. Carefully study 
movements, style, nose, and attitude toward 
each other, and watch the use they make 
of reasoning and method of outwitting the 
crafty game birds they seek. Consider their 
field etiquette and response to command, 


and observe their admiration for the handler. 
If the sire and dam possess the qualifications 
you desire, you may rest assured the pups 
have inherited some natural hunting ability. 

Under no circumstances should a hunter 
buy a puppy that is not entitled to be regis- 
tered, for as sure as he will develop into a 
prized possession, you will want him to pro- 
duce a prodigy for yourself or your friends 
who respect good bird dogs. It costs no 
more to keep a well bred dog, and the con- 
fidence and pride in ownership is worth far 
more than the difference in the original cost. 

A pointer or setter is the wisest choice for 
hunting game birds in this State. The 
Griffon, Britttany Spaniel, German Shorthair, 
Cocker and Springer Spaniel are gaining in 
popularity but you cannot find a more suit- 
able hunting companion than the pointer or 
setter. The choice between these two may 
be your own personal preference. There are 
many experienced dog men who rely heavily 
on the setter, and give substantial reasons 
for their choice, yet on the other hand the 
enthusiastic pointer fancier will give iden- 
tical reasons for his confidence in the smooth 
shorthaired dog. 

When there are a number of puppies in 
the litter of the parents you have selected, 
choose the youngster that boldly holds up his 
head, uses his tail with merry ease, and 
looks at you with clear unafraid eyes, and 
makes an effort to be friendly with you. 
Avoid the nervous, sickly one because he 
will cause you no end of trouble. Look for 
the little feller that seems glad to be alive, 
happy, contented, willing and active. The 
one that warms your heart and makes you 
want to lift him in your arms and keep him 

(Continued on page 31) 
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TRAPPERS “ON THE BEAM” 


Pennsylvania fox trappers are really “on 
the beam” these days. They are sending 
pelts into the Harrisburg office for bounty 
in such numbers that the bounty division is 
just about swamped. At this rate, the ac- 
cumulated predator problem should be 
brought under control in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Officials expect to pay over $125,000 this 
year for bounties. The total figure may 
exceed the amount spent in 1921-1922, when 
a somewhat comparable predator condition 
existed following World War I. That year 
over $134,000 was spent to control predators 

Since 1929 there has been no state-wide 
bounty on the red fox. In 1940, however, 
bounties were paid for red foxes killed in 
26 northern and northwestern counties in 
Pennsylvania, This payment continued until 
1942. From that time, until last July when 
the state-wide bounty was resumed, the red 
fox went scot free. Due to reduced hunting 
and trapping, his tribe increased unhindered, 
and became so plentiful that last July the 
Commission placed a $4.00 bounty on their 
heads in all counties except Chester and 
Delaware where special laws protect them. 

During the month of December the Harris- 
burg office received an average of 457 foxes 


per day. The total for the month was 8,693. 
Of this number 5,482 were reds and 3,211 
grays. This is a big jump over the same 
month last year, when only 1,649 gray foxes 
were submitted, an increase of more than 
400%. During the first four days of Janu- 
ary the average foxes sent in per day was 
714. 

The honors for December go to Susque- 
hanna County, which turned in a total of 
739 fox bounty claims. Other counties which 
had over 200 bounty claims for foxes were: 
Tioga, 620; Potter, 502; Wayne, 473; Brad- 
ford, 396; Warren, 303; Elk, 247; McKean, 
238; Lycoming, 226; and Crawford, 221. 

Between June 1 and December 31, 1945 
the Commission paid a total of $81,262.00 
for 18,712 foxes; 3,135 weasels; 92 goshawks; 
and 774 Great Horned Owls, as compared 
with $16,774.00 for 3,401 foxes; 1,495 weasels, 
20 goshawks; and 438 Great Horned Owls 
paid out during the same period in 1944. 
The jump in expenditures alone was more 
than 400%. 

The increase in foxes has not been con- 
fined to Pennsylvania alone. The whole 
northeastern area of the United States, from 
Georgia north and from the Dakotas east, is 
heavily populated by these furry predators. 

The main reasons for the increase in the fox 
kill in Pennsylvania have been the end of the 





Oley M. Wile, of Shippenville, feels that ev 
extermination of 


fur value of the pelts, totalling 


to the 
week period and saya Fy naving : vod Huntin Wile realized ginee rg ties ro ae 
a lot n n us 
considerably more than §100.00. ° 


NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE 


CONFERENCE 

At the North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence to be held in New York next March 11, 
12 and 13 the overall theme of the technical 
program will be, Is There a Place for Wild- 
life in a Changing World? The answer, of 
course, will be “yes” and it is predicated 
upon six sub-titles: 1. Agricultural Lands 
and Wildlife. 2. Range and Forest Lands 
and Wildlife. 3. Fresh Water Marshes and 
Wildlife. 4. Marine Habitats and Wildlife. 
5. Advance in Wildlife Technique. 6. Wild- 
life in Business. 

The general sessions will cover the fields 
of conservation education, effects of war on 
wildlife, effects of public works on wildlife, 
waterfowl management, managed hunting 
areas, training for wildlife management, and 
other important administrative problems. 

This will be the first conference since 1943, 
when it was held in Chicago. 





war and the $4.00 bounty on the red fox. 
More trappers are running trap-lines now 
that they have been discharged from the 
armed service or relieved from full-time 
war jobs. 

If this good work is continued, Pennsyl- 
vania will soon again hold the reins on her 
predator problems. 





‘hoto by Geo. Millington. 
Grouse crop flea with Bn Bs bits of Lt 
leaves, acorns, etc. A friend of Mr. —— 
killed the bird early in the season in the ear 
ing surrounded by woods. 
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The animal 


Freak rack of buck “in velvet.’ 
was killed last season in Somerset County by 
Samuel Deeter of Berlin, Pa. 


A Rare Chance To Do Something 
Different 


It may be recalled that the Committee 
appointed by Governor Edward Martin to 
commemorate the 300th Anniversary of the 
birth of William Penn, founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, in making its final report to the 
Governor, recommended that a special effort 
be made to beautify the William Penn High- 
way. This is Route 22, one of the main high- 
ways traversing the State from the Delaware 
River to the Ohio State Line. It passes 
through Harrisburg, the capital of the State, 
and numerous important cities and towns. 
The Committee suggested that as the Hem- 
lock is the official State Tree of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Mountain Laurel the official 
State Flower, that a tree, with an appro- 
priate and artistic grouping of the shrub, 
should be planted as milestones across the 
State. Each mile should be numbered be- 
ginning at the Delaware River. Naturally 
there would be omissions where the highway 
passes through cities and towns and in other 
places where no suitable spot could be found 
for the group. But such a use of our State 
emblems would be unique in the ornamenta- 
tion of any highway throughout the United 
States. Pennsylvania has a rare opportunity 
to lead the way in adding interest, not only 
to the traveler, but to every community, 
large or small, through which the highway 
passes. 

Route 22 traverses 14 counties of the State: 
Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, Lebanon, Dau- 
phin, Perry, Mifflin, Huntingdon, Blair, Cam- 
bria, Indiana, Westmoreland, Allegheny and 
Washington. If the public spirited citizens 
of these counties thought well of this novel 
and artistic, as well. as practical, planting 
along this great central highway, it would 
undoubtedly stimulate the interest of the 
Highway Department of the State in the 
project. All it needs is a little pushing. 
Governor Martin in an off-hand opinion 
thought it was an excellent idea. 


ANSWERS TO “‘WHAT’S WRONG?” 


1, Mule deer antlers on a white-tail deer. 

2. Cedar waxwings do not sing. They have only 
two calls—a high, faint whistle and a reedy 
call-note. 

3. Strange as it seems, this one is all right. In 
migration tiny ruby-throated hummingbirds 
pry ee of ocean, flying over the Gulf 
o ico. 


* Masks ang cagies carry thele prey in thelr 


5. Rattlesnakes do not have round pupils. Their 
lidiess eyes have narrow, eliptical pupils. 
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1946 NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 
SET FOR MARCH 17 TO 23 


National Wildlife Week this year has been 
set for the week beginning March 17. Pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt in 1938, it 
has been sponsored annually by the National 
Wildlife Federation. 

How the conservation of wildlife is re- 
lated to soil, water and plant control will be 
the underlying theme of those conserva- 
tionists who, through the press, over the 
radio and from the public platform, will tell 
this dramatic story to the nearly 20,000,000 
Americans interested in the out-of-doors 
and the creatures that inhabit it. 

Special emphasis this year will be given 
to postwar wildlife projects to insure ade- 
quate supplies of fish and game to meet the 
increased hunting and fishing pressure that 
is certain to follow the return of millions of 
service men and women to civilian life. 

Each year the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion issues a sheet of wildlife poster stamps 
reproduced from paintings by famous Ameri- 
can nature artists. The current issue has 40 
studies of birds, mammals, fish, flowers and 
trees in the 64 stamps on the sheet. 

Clubs, societies and individuals interested 
in securing further information about wild- 
life week activities should write the Fed- 
eration at 20 Spruce Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Federation is a non-profit organiza- 
tion whose objectives are the preservation 
of wildlife. 








LOST: in Spring Township, Berks County, No- 
vember 25, one male fox hound named Pat. 
Seven years old, wart in middle of back about 
4 inches in front of the base of the tail. If 
found please notify Albert R. Bachman, R. D. 
No, 2, Box 64, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


FINANCES 


Amount of money credited to 
the Game Fund during De- 


comes 1965 on... cc smsccccecs $ 448,576.20 
Amount disbursed from the 

Game Fund during December 

BE Fan ae es oes Kacesinewe ends 118,573.44 
Treasury Department Game 

Fund balance December 31, 

DE Aiea dsr Ramcatinee ens eenees 2,909,399.57 


(Exclusive of $200,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
War-Time Reserve, although no deduction 
is made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of Dec. 31, 1945.) 
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Pictured above is M. B. Conner, Y 





York, with the hunter’s license plates, or 
collected over a long period of years. Mr. Conner, an ardent hunter, and p 


8, which he 
dent of the 


York County Gun Club, has saved all licenses issued since 1913, the first year the 


vania Game Commission began charging 


No. 5000. 
hunted said he wouldn’t’ hunt 


a $1 fee, except those of 1917 and 1923, 
mislaid. For five years from 1919 to 1924 a held 


which he 
license No. 13 and for two years he 


He discontinued getti ng No. 13 when one of his friends with whom he ——— 
th him any more if he got No. 13 again. He then started 


to get No. 67, County No. 67. This number he obtained for 14 years in succession. 
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Frank Hoffer, R. D. Hummelstown, with snowy owl he captured near his farm recently. 
The bird was injured and later died. The Game Commission is interested in having reports 
of other snowy owls observed. 


RABBIT TRAPPING NEI 


Game Protectors and their agents have done 
a splendid job trapping rabbits and other game 
so far this winter and there is every likelihood 
that their efforts will be still further rewarded 
before spring. A lot of clubs, Scouts and in- 
dividuals are taking an interest in the pro- 
gram, realizing that all the creatures trapped 
will be released on areas where public shooting 
is allowed. The opposite table shows the re- 
sults from June 1 to December 31, 1945. 


S RESULTS 





Trapped 

June 1 to Trapped 

Nov. 30,1945 Dec. 1945 
Rabbits ‘ 187 2,740 
Pheasants .......... 22 196 
MeeeOenRs .......- . 8 g 
Squirrels ........ 118 37 
ee 0 3 
as. os 1s inne oe 0 55 
Woodchucks........ 13 0 
SE  tbih. ss o-'nb sb 17 2 
OS eee 1 0 
oe 1 0 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
DIVISION OF LANDS 


SUMMARY OF ACREAGES IN GAME MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 























On Lands Owned or Under Nominal December 31, 1945 
Control of the Commission 
Refuges 
and Propa- 
Land Management Total gation Areas Safety Zones Open 
Classification No. of Area Hunting 
Units (Acres) No. Acres No. Acres (Acres) 
Stmbe Game LANES ooccccccccccccceses 189 817,912 212 58,496 759,416 
Primary Refuges on State Forests 
and Other Public Lands ........... 78 51,526 78 51,526 
Auxiliary Refuge Projects 
General Classification ............ 45 36,034 50 9,911 26,123 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects : 68 162,575 675 5.451 2,104 38,596 118,528 
Game Propagation Areas ............ 83 25,102 83 25,102 
Special Preserves:? 
OS re eee ete 6 3,383 
errr se 2 1,985 
DR ee IE vans ccinesocdeess 5 3,693 
1,102,210 
Deduct 2,130" 
EEE Sache bbc dnshoscaannd>sausberce 476 1,100,080 1,098 150,486 2,104 38,596 904,067 
Special Wildlife Refuge Projects o 
(Leased by Sportsmen’s Organi- 
NEP OE: Te rr a Bee 125 35,594 154 3,169 219 2,414 30,011 





1Includes two Dog Training Preserves and one Archery Hunting Preserve, totalling 2,130 acres, 


located on State Game Lands. 


“Total Area” so there will be no duplication of acreage. 


Hunting is partially restricted. This 2,130 acres is deducted from the 
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GAME PROTECTORS EXTREMELY 
BUSY 


Besides being very strenuous, the duties 
of our field officers are wide and varied and 
the routine changes daily. Regardless of the 
protector’s diversified activities, he is always 
on the alert for the potential violator. 


During the recent months of October, No- 
vember and December, 1945, they appre- 
hended and successfully prosecuted 1521 per- 
sons involved in some form of game law 
violation, 

While these included a number of minor 
infractions, such as setting untagged traps, 
failure to tag big game, failure to maintain 
big game roster, shooting at random during 
game season, hunting before or after shoot- 
ing hours, and carrying loaded firearms in 
vehicles (which is also a very dangerous 
practice), the great majority of violations 
covered far more serious acts, such as pre- 
season trapping of protected fur bearers, 
hunting without license (both by residents 
and non-residents), pre-season and post- 
season game killing, killing protected song 
birds, killing over daily limit of game, kill- 
ing deer and bear in closed season, including 
doe deer—spike bucks and cub bears and 
hunting deer at night with the aid of a spot- 
light. 

A number of hunters also tried to procure 
licenses and to hunt after their hunting rights 
had been revoked for previous convictions 
of game law offenses and received double 
penalties, 

It was necessary to bring action in a num- 
ber of instances against hunters involved in 
hunting accidents where they mistook and 
shot a fellow hunter for a species of game. 
Such incidents are very distressing and 
place the offender liable to jail sentences, 
in addition to the payment of cash penalties 
and financial reimbursement to the victim 
or the victim’s family, plus the loss of hunt- 
ing privileges for periods ranging from 5 
to 10 years. 

It may be interesting to note that fines 
recovered and deposited to the credit of the 
Game Fund totaled approximately $42,352.00. 
Broken down by months it shows October 
penalties $4,571.00; November penalties $9,- 
281.00 and December penalties $28,500.00. 

Due credit is acknowledged to other co- 
operating law enforcement agencies, espe- 
cially the Pennsylvania State Police, who 
rendered much valuable assistance. 





Smee 


Nice 8-point, 180-pound buck shot by Edwin 
Blessing, left, Wrightsville, last December 11. 
~~ k pane Paul Little, recently discharged, is at 
right. 
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BEAVER SEASON 


A fair catch of beavers should be the re- 
sult of the open season which begins Fri- 
day, February 15 at 8 a.m. and closes Fri- 
day, March 1, at noon. 

Although one person may legally take 
only 2 beavers during the season, the prices 
of pelts are high enough to justify the time 
and effort expended in the trapping. 

The Commission reminded trappers of the 
following important regulations: 


1. That trapping is not permitted where 
dams are posted by the Commission. 

2. That one person may set, tend or oper- 
ate 10 traps only. . 

3. That traps must not be placed closer 
than 15 feet from the waterline on any estab- 
lished beaver house. 

4, That non-residents may not trap beavers. 

5. That trappers are required to keep tags 
above ice or water line to facilitate identi- 
fication without disturbing traps. 

6. That pelts must be tagged within 10 
days after season and may not be sold or 
otherwise disposed until properly tagged. 

7. That trapped animals such as muskrats 
which are not in season must be turned in 
to a Game Protector. In the past, many such 
fur bearers have been thrown away, and 
thus wasted, 

Since beavers were stocked in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1917, the animals have spread and 
multiplied to such an extent that it has been 
possible to permit annual harvests beginning 
in 1934 to the present time, 1935 being the 
only year excluded. During that period over 
15,000 broadtails were taken, all of which 
meant extra money in the trappers’ pockets 
and extra furs for commercial use. 

The Commission also pointed out that ac- 
cording to many trappers beaver meat, if 
properly cooked, makes a tasty dish. 


UNUSUAL RABBIT NEST 


On January 17, while burning brush, An- 
son A. Grim of Lenhartsville found a rabbit’s 
nest fully lined with fur under a brush pile. 
This is most unusual. 


DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY 


“Sportsmen may point accusing fingers at 
the fox, denounce him as a predator, and 
blame him for killing all their small game, 
but a recent survey made by the Sugar Loaf 
Rod and Gun Club along one highway in 
Lancaster County seems to push the blame 
in quite another direction. From March 8 
through September 16, sixty-five bunnies 
were killed on the Marietta Pike between 
Kinderhook and Lancaster, a distance of 24% 
miles, which proves that the automobiles 
and careless drivers on the Pennsylvania 
highways deserve as much, or more, censure 
as any fox, weasel, or hawk. 

“We cannot trap automobiles or shoot 
careless motorists because they are destroy- 
ing our game. We can only preach caution, 
and keep preaching caution. Drive carefully. 
And remember, when you hit a rabbit, phea- 
sant or other small game on the highway, 
you are just as much a predator as those 
furry and feathered ones on which the Game 
Commission pays a bounty!”—Lester C. 
Mumma, R. 1, Columbia. 
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Members of Potato Creek Conservation Club, 
Norwich, with a fine trophy bagged last season. 
When sending photos of unusually large deer 
the Commission would like all the information 
possible as to number of points, size of beam, 
weight of animal hog-dressed, where and when 
killed, etc. 





APPOINTED 


Howard Zahniser was recently appointed 
Executive Director of the Wilderness Society 
with headquarters at 1840 Mintwood Place, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. We congratulate 
him on this appointment and welcome him 
back to conservation work. 


SNOW HELPS DEER 


When snow causes starvation in a deer 
herd, that’s not news. But when snow keeps 
deer from starving, that is news. 

Recent wet snows in Pennsylvania did 
just that. It broke down the tops of many 
small trees and thus brought within the 
reach of the deer herd a great deal of browse 
which otherwise would not have been 
available. 
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Careless Hunters and Accidents 


Editor’s Note: In spite of the efforts of 
the Game Commission to promote safer 
hunting during the past season, the number 
of accidents was alarmingly high. Nearly 
50% of these accidents were self-inflicted. 
Out of a total of 313 accidents during the 
season, 35 of them were fatal. Safe hunt- 
ing is not impossible. Accidents can be 
avoided and WILL be avoided if hunters 
are careful. The following list of causes 
of some of the past season’s accidents shows 
only too plainly that carelessness is the basic 
reason for most of these tragedies. 

Used gun for a club. 

Tripped and discharged own gun. 

Slipped and fell, and gun accidently dis- 
charged. 

Carried loaded gun in car. It went off. 

Rested muzzle against breast. Gun acci- 
dentally discharged. 

Shook grapevine. 
charged. 

Cocked gun accidently discharged. 

Carried gun on tractor. Fell. 

Slipped and fell and gun accidently dis- 
charged. 

Stepped in front of gun. 

Rested gun against body. 
discharged. 

Placed gun on shoulder, victim to rear of 
offender. Gun accidently discharged. 

Gun accidently discharged while being 
loaded, 

Shot person in mistake for deer. 
were four cases of this reported. 

Companion’s bullet ricocheted. 

Gun, pointed at victim, accidentally dis- 
charged. 

Shot person in mistake for bear. 

Shot person in mistake for woodchuck. 
Three such cases were reported, 

Pulled gun over wall. 

Slipped and fell with gun. 


Gun accidently dis- 


It accidently 


There 


A friend of Deputy Game Protector George Willson, Taylor, Pa., brought a souvenir gun 
to have the ejector fixed. After a close examination, Willson found the ejector was not 
broken, but that the head space was so great the ejector could not take hold of the rim of 
the case. He told his friend the gun should not be fired under any condition, but he could 
see by the expression on his face that he doubted the statement. 

Willson took his friend and the gun to his cellar and mounted it in a solid position. He 
then sketched two eyes, one shut and one open, a nose and mouth on a piece of paper. Then 
he determined the exact spot where the shooter’s eye would be when the gun was discharged. 
He loaded the gun and gave his friend the paper with the sketch, telling him to hold the 
open eye at the spot they determined the shooter’s’ eye would be. He then reached down 
and touched the gun off. Everything worked, with the exception that the bullet never left 
the barrel and the case blew out, allowing all the pressure, burnt powder and particles of 
brass to blow back into the would-be shooter’s face. 
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“The deer kill in this district was fair. Due 
to heavy snows the first week of the season, the 
visibility was bad and hunting difficult.”"—Game 
Protector William M. Getman, Mansfield, Decem- 
ber 1945. 





“The deer picture in Westmoreland County has 
changed. Whereas, in past years Laurel Mountain 
and Chestnut Ridge have been considered by most 
as the right places to hunt (and these ridges are 
about the only true deer territory in this county) 
there were probably twice as many deer killed 
this season in farming territory over the county 
as on the mountain and ridge combined.”—Game 
Protector R. D. Reed, Latrobe, December 1945. 





“Game and weather conditions have made 
1945 an unusual year. First we had an unusually 
late snow last spring which no doubt took its 
toll of game and song birds. Second, our spring 
months during the hatching and breeding seasons 
were continually rainy, killing most of our ground 
nesting game birds and mammals. Third, never 
before have there been so many foxes of each 
kind taking our game. I think the house cat 
is fairly under control, as few tracks are seen 
in the snow. Racoons may have caused damage 
owing to their great numbers. We had two 
snowy owls killed in the last two months. The 
hawk population seems to be fairly light. I know 
of seven Great Horned Owls killed last spring. 
I was the person who killed three in one day. 

“The total number of licenses sold in the 
county may reach an all-time high. We had three 
hunting accidents, none fatal. 

“Small game seemed scarce. Hunters in the 
field, with the exception of the first day, were 
far below average. However, each Saturday it 
rained, keeping most hunters under cover. 

“We have fox hunting groups out each Sunday, 
and they are taking plenty of each kind of fox. 
I think our fox population will be pleasingly re- 
duced this spring and summer.’’—Game Protector 
Ralph A. Liphart, Homestead, December 1945. 
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“On the first day of deer season the hunters 
were congested in large numbers in several places, 
while other spots were almost forsaken. As a 
whole I believe there were more hunters afield 
the first couple days than in previous years. 
After that the hunters were very much less in 
number than in other years. 

“The kill of bucks was not as large as other 
seasons, but what bucks were bagged seemed to 
have nicer racks. There were very few small 
horned deer.”—Game Protector Lester J. Haney, 
Brookville, January 1946. 





“This fall I have shown several persons how 
to set traps for foxes and they have done very 
well. They have caught about 100 foxes, and 
hope to do better next year. 

“During December I saw a number of squirrels, 
a few grouse and a few quail.”—Game Protector 
Carl B. Benson, Tionesta, December 1945. 





“My wife and I saw 14 gray squirrels at one 
time feeding on corn in the yard at the refuge 
house the other morning.”"—Game Protector 
Chester Siegel, Benton, December 1945. 





“Deer season was quite successful in a district 
that 20 years ago had no deer. A total of 52 
were killed this past season. Some of the animals 
tipped the scales at 200 pounds hog dressed.""— 
Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, Northumber- 
land, December 1945. 





“The deer kill was light. Too many road 
hunters.”—Game Protector Rodman C. Case, Troy, 
December 1945. 





“Small game is scarce in this district but not 
so scarce that we do not have a fair supply of 
breeding stock left. Rabbits are proving them- 
selves fairly numerous by the tracks in the snow. 
According to the number of requests for feed for 
pheasants there is still a fair supply of them also. 
A resident across the street from my headquarters 
is feeding five ringneck hens, and this is prac- 
tically in the heart of the city. When I make a 
suggestion of trapping birds here in the city 
people do not like it at all. They say they like 
to have them around.”—Game Protector William 
R. Overturf, New Castle, December 1945. 





“Returning to headquarters on December 5 in 

response to a ‘phone call, I found a hunter with 
two female deer that had been killed with one 
bullet. In shooting at a legal buck he hit a 
large doe and when he went up to her, he found 
that he had shot through the doe and killed a 
small fawn with the same bullet. 
- “That same afternoon a party of hunters made 
a drive on the mountainside and drove several! 
deer down into a valley where an old woven 
wire fence was located. Two of the deer hit the 
fence, one breaking its neck and the other its 
back. I had four dead deer on my hands and 
only one shot fired. How is that for some kind of 
record? 





“The next day the same party of men took 
time out from their sport to remove the old 
fence, thereby removing a hazard for game. The 
same party made the same drive several years 
ago and two deer were killed in the same manner 
that time. 
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“During November a whistling swan made a 
crash landing in the mountains during a thick 
fog. The swan was taken to headquarters and 
fed and rested until the close of small game 
season. It was released on the Big Loyalsock 
where it would have a long runway for taking 
off. It is impossible for swans to take off unless 
they can make a long run in order to get off 
the water. This bird's chance of survival was 
much greater after season, as many hunters mis- 
take a swan for a goose.”"—-Game Protector Earl 
E. Smith, Williamsport, December 1945. 





“Hunters this season, for some unknown reason, 
behaved much better in the fields than in several 
previous years. Jacklight operations were down to 
an. absolute minimum: only one case was re- 
ported. This is understandable when one con- 
siders the good feeding facilities in the deep for- 
ests which kept deer out of the abandoned fields 
and farms. 

“Very few spike bucks were killed. In fact 
the great number of deer had from four points 
up. Residents of this county definitely DO NOT 
WANT A DOE SEASON this coming year. Pos- 
ters will again seal off many sections of hunting 
country if this program goes through.’’—Game 
Protector John H. Lohman, Milford, December 
1945. 





“I believe I have a record for the 1945 big 
game season. Out of six illegal deer, five of them 
were brought in to my home and hung up and 
the fine paid. That is what I call cooperation.” 
—wW. D. Denton, New Milford, December 1945. 





“I noticed more dead rabbits on the highways 
since the close of the season than other years 
at the same time. I find rabbits are quite plenti- 
ful in areas where there are groundhogs. Ground- 
hog holes give the rabbit more protection from 
hawks, owls and foxes, as the holes are too small 
for the fox to enter.”"—Game Protector R. E. 
Holtzapple, Middleburg, December 1945. 
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“Several foxes were shot by deer hunters, 
and I checked a large wildcat that was killed 
in Bear Valley of the North Mountains. The cats, 
according to reports, seem to be getting more 
numerous in this section. I have observed tracks 
on several occasions."—Game Protector John I. 


Hendricks, Chambersburg, December 1945. 





“Although the -hunters complained about the 
scarcity of game, the poll of the hunters shows 
that there was about a normal kill of small game 
in Washington County.’—Game Protector Carl C. 
Stainbrook, Washington, December, 1945. 





“Numerous complaints were received from 
farmers and sportsmen regarding the number 
of stray dogs hunting and killing game. Reports 
and observations reveal an abundance of foxes. 
Many reports have been received of foxes having 
killed small game. 

“Control measures for the fox population in sec- 
tions observed is not sufficient to decrease the 
number. Small game is the bulk of the diet of 
the fox at this time. Nine fox stomachs ex- 
amined by this officer all contained remains of 
rabbits. Rabbits released this month have been 
checked and observed killed by foxes.’—Game 
Protector Robert D. Parlaman, Charleroi, De- 
cember, 1945. 





“Deer Hunting took an upward swing during 
the holidays and weekends. During the week 
hunters were scarce. The deer that were killed 
had nice racks and were in good shape. There 
were only two illegal kills in the entire district. 

“With the number of foxes being killed, rabbits 
should increase considerably by next fall. A good 
breeding season is about all that is needed now. 
Since the snow, I have observed plenty of rabbit 
signs. 

“Trappers are making heavy inroads on the 
mink population. With minks selling from $20.00 
to a new high of $38.00, trappers have gone 
after them in earnest. 

“The winter so far has not been nearly as 
severe as last year. What little snow that is left 
is leaving fast.’”"—Game Protector Fred Fisher, 
Montrose, December, 1945. 
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“1945 will probably go down in history as the 
poorest rabbit and ringneck pheasant season in 
this Division. However, the polls taken of game 
killed by individual hunters disclose that each 
hunter averaged nearly five rabbits which, after 
all, should not be considered as poor hunting. 
Squirrels, deer, bears and raccoons were plenti- 
ful and a good kill was made. 

“The Commission’s action in setting a late 
snowshoe rabbit season has met with universal 
approval. It has put this sport in a_ special 
class by itself as it should be. 

“Waterfowl hunting this year was also much 
better than during the 1944 season. Shooting 
could be heard in the Pymatuning area almost 
continually from the beginning of the séason.’’— 
Field Division Supervisor, Hayes T. Englert, Oil 
City, December, 1945. 


“Stopped in to talk to Mr. Emery, the taxi- 
dermist in Butler. He had quite a number of 
deer heads in his shop for mounting, and most 
of them were very nice racks. I was especially 
surprised to learn that some of the largest racks 
he had were taken in Butler County. 

“Since returning from the Navy I have heard 
one complaint after another about the scarcity 
of rabbits this past season, but there seems to 
be a good number of rabbit tracks in every little 
patch of brush I have been into this past week.” 
—Game Protector George W. Miller, Conoquenes- 
sing, December, 1945. 
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“We had a very good deer kill this year, and 
plenty of hunters. There were no accidents and 
only one arrest due to deer hunting. I have never 
seen the hunters so law-abiding in my life. I 
believe the credit should go to the safety warnings 
given deer hunters, and safety signs and rules 
and regulations posters tacked up throughout this 
section. The fact that there were six of us 
officers patrolling the section may also have had 
something to do with it.”—Game Protector Am- 
brose Gerhart, Souderton, December 1945. 





“Tracks in the snow indicate that there are 
pienty of deer left in my district. Small game 
is scarce, but foxes are seen almost every day 
in the farming sections.”’—Game Protector Thomas 
A. Mosier, Bellefonte, December 1945. 





“The past hunting season was the poorest in 
the years that I have been with the Game Com- 
mission. We had a fair kill of bucks but outside 
of that, our season was almost a failure. Rabbits, 
quail and grouse were very scarce. Turkeys were 
fair. I think the heavy snows of last winter 
took a heavy toll. I also believe that a disease 
has killed off some of the rabbits for I am cer- 
tain we had more of them last spring than we had 
this fall.".—Game Protector Miles Reeder, Lock 
Haven, December 1945. 





“I've received several requests for feed by 
persons who report having ringneck pheasants 
coming in to feed. There are several nice flocks 
of pheasants in Clarks Green left for seed stock. 
As usual the ones most interested in their wel- 
fare during the winter are the fair sex, who see 
that they are fed and are not keen on having 
them shot.”—Game Protector Francis E. Jenkins, 
Chinchilla, December 1945. 
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“The snowshoe rabbit hunting seems to be 
very popular at this time of year. Deep snow 
is no bother to most of the hunters, but it is 
hard for the dogs to run. A good many hunters 
go without dogs and still hunt by trailing the 
rabbit. This method works very well because 
the snowshoe has a habit of sitting under old 
brush piles and beside old tree stumps. 

“Last week a big 8-point buck got stuck in 
the ice while trying to cross the river. He 
walked out on the ice and broke through. Then 
one antler got caught under the ice and the buck 
drowned. 

“One albino deer was killed in this district. It 
had pink eyes and was pure white even to its 
hooves. It weighed 85 pcunds and had three 
points..—Game Protector George H. Burdick, 
Tidioute, December 1945. 





“The kill of bucks in Forest County was very 
satisfactory. The racks were exceptionally big 
and the deer were very fat. Acorns were plentiful 
in timbered areas and there are now very large 
areas of good browse, due to cutting operations 
over the past few years. 

“It appears that we have lost all of the Cana- 
dian geese and most all of the ducks that have 
always wintered here at the spillway. After the 
lake froze over the ducks and geese were forced 
to come to the spillway for what little open 
water there was left and to get the grain that we 
fed them. I counted over two hundred geese 
and more than four hundred ducks. However, 
since the season for hunting was not over, hunters 
concentrated in that area and waited all day for 
the geese to fly, and every move they made they 
were shot at. After so much of this they were 
afraid to come in to the spillway for the grain 
we put out, and sat on the ice out in the middle 
of the lake. The constant vigil of the hunters 
kept up and as a result all that we have left 
at the spillway are about forty ducks. I guess 
the geese and ducks thought it would be more 
comfortable in some other location and have 
apparently gone south with their kin.’’—Game 
Protector Raymond Sickles, Linesville, Decernber 
1945. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Delaware County Field and Stream Asso- 
ciation has asked each member to lend the club 
$5.00 toward the purchase of a club site. Addi- 
tional funds are being raised by a raffle. 

This energetic club is installing a skeet outfit 
on the club property and has already had some 
trap shoots. They charge $1.85 for 25 clay 
targets, and plan to use this money toward the 
purchase of the property. 

The property is costing the Delaware boys 
$5500, and they are working zealously to raise that 
amount. Good luck, fellows! 





The Clinton County Fish and Game Association, 
which is probably the largest single club in the 
state this year with over 4000 members, has been 
doing a fine job. Last winter they dropped corn 
from the air for deer and turkeys in snow- 
blanketed forest areas that were otherwise in- 
accessible. About 900 bushels of corn and 20 
tons of other food were distributed for wildlife 
by this club during the past winter. 

Last year they also trapped and transferred 
over 100 rabbits. They raised about 1500 ringneck 
pheasants. 

Let us hope that such aggressive clubs will 
multiply in every corner of the State. 





The Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective 
Association is “going to town” on rabbit trapping. 
Within the first two weeks of trapping in the city 
limits of Allentown, the Lehigh boys took 250 
cottontails. 

Last winter 1,259 rabbits and 200 adult pheasants 
were taken in the Allentown area and trans- 
ferred to hunting territory. This year the Lehigh 
club hopes to break that record. 

This organization reported a sum of $1,058.30 
in their Living Memorial Fund on December 28. 
Of this amount $558.30 was donated by individual 
sportsmen, showing a fine spirit of cooperation. 


The Berks County Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League is urging its members to back the Johnny 
Appleseed project 100% to furnish food and cover 
for wildlife and naturally check soil erosion. In 
their monthly bulletin they list shrubs, vines and 
trees that are approved by conservationists as best 
for these purposes and explain to their members 
WHY they should get behind this undertaking. 





The Southeastern Division of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s clubs are urging mem- 
bers to do all they can to further the Farm- 
Game Program. Hunting is a sport in which the 
supply never exceeds the demand. No community 
has enough public shooting areas. One of the 
best ways to create good will among the land- 
owners is to get their cooperation through es- 
tablished farm game projects. 





During the “Hunt Safely” campaign the Myers- 
town Rod and Gun Association distributed safety 
posters in the schools, stores and surrounding 
territory. The club also gave Safety Zone and 
Men Working in Field signs to the farmers in 
their district. 





The Littlestown Fish and Game Association 
started the New Year right by becoming a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen. 

At their meeting December 26 the Littlestown 
club was admitted to the Federation. At the 
same meeting they elected the following officers: 
President, W. E. Stites; first vice-president, Samuel 
Fissel; second vice-president, Milton Harner; 
treasurer, Theron W. Spangler; secretary, Richard 
Knipple; field men, Bernard Dillman, Melvin B. 
Wehler, and Charles W. Weikert, Jr.; trustee for 
5 years, Dr. J. R. Riden. 

Karl Bankert was nominated to represent Adams 
County as a delegate to the Federation meetings. 
Walter B. Crouse was named as alternate. 





Some of the pheasants bein; 
Melvin Younkin, C 


held for spring release by the Jenners Rod and Gun Club. 
mn of the Game Committee, and Frank Zeleski, an active club 


member, raised 128 full-grown birds out of 150 day-old chicks—their first attempt. 
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Twelve members belong to the above club lo- 
cated on Route 607 at Gouldsboro, Pa. Photo 
by Frank R,. Millers, Scranton, Secretary of the 
club. 


Carl A. White, of the Armstrong County Sports- 
men’s Association, gives us these “Ten Ways to 
Kill a Sportsmen’s Club.” 

1. Don’t attend meetings. If you do, come late. 

2. Always find fault with the officers and mem- 
bers. 

3. Never accept any office. If you do, then 
don’t do anything. 

4. Be sure to talk during the meeting, but 
not to the audience. 

5. If asked for your opinion, keep quiet. But 
tell everyone after the meeting. 

6, Do as little as you can. When others work 
unselfishly be sure to howl that the club 
is run by a clique. 

7. Belittle your club at every opportunity and 
apologize for its work. 

8. Never bring guests or try to get new mem- 
bers but be sure to mention around your 
community the club is dying. 

9. Object to all changes and insist they are 
for the worst. 

10. The night after the meeting, tell everyone 
how things ought to be done, but refuse 
to take any active part yourself. 

Now we know how not to behave if we want 
to keep a sportsmen’s club alive! 





Allentown sportsmen made early plans this year 
to trap rabbits from Victory gardens, watersheds, 
parks, etc. of the city and transfer them to rural 
areas. 

Operations started immediately after the close 
of deer season and are being continued through 
January, February and as much of March as 
weather conditions will permit. 

The familiar green box traps are baited with 
apples, if available, and placed in sections where 
the greatest damage was reported. The entire 
city is covered systematically through the detailed 
programs worked out by the boys. 

Last year Allentown sportsmen lead all other 
cities of the Commonwealth by trapping 1,259 
rabbits. They hope to hold the record again 
this year. 





The Elderton District Sportsmen’s Club held a 
chicken shoot on New Years Day. 





The Buffalo Valley Sportsmen’s Association is 
going to purchase 100 rabbits and report a mem- 
bership of over 300. So far this club has paid 
bounty on 11 foxes killed in their area at $2.50 
per head. 





The Armstrong County Hunting and Fishing 
Club held its reorganization meeting on January 
3. Harry Shelling takes the helm. These boys 
have dandy lighted rifie and pistol ranges outdoors 
and Harry says he is going to light the Skeet field 
also. He also plans on getting this club to 
raise ringnecks. 





The Rayburn Rod and Gun Club was sponsor of 
the first fox hunt of the Armstrong County 
Sportsmen’s League on Sunday, January 6. About 
200 sportmen attended, as the weather was perfect. 
After the fox hunt the ladies served lunch at 
the clubhouse. After the hunt, the men shot 
mark at protected targets. The affair was a great 


success. 














Photo by Arthur N. Frantz. 
Boys of Tannersville school with some of the 
206 pheasants raised to 9 weeks of age by the 


Poccno Future Farmers of America Chapter 
under the supervision of Mr. Montgomery. 


The Armstrong County Sportsmen's League held 
their first county-wide fox hunt on January 6. 
This hunt was the first of a series to be held 
in various sections of Armstrong County during 
January and February. 

Awards of $20, $10, and $5 will be paid to the 
club killing the greatest number of foxes. In 
addition to these awards, Henry Bevington of the 
Rayburn Rod and Gun Club is offering a $10 
award to the PERSON killing the greatest number 
of foxes in Rayburn Township. 

With these incentives, the Armstrong County 
boys should account for a lot of predators this 
winter. 





Members of the Lavelle Fish and Game Club 
have just spent $144 for 12 crates of rabbiis 
which are being stocked in the woods and fields 
of that area. The money was raised through a 
raffie and each club member who sold two books 
received one rabbit to stock in any spot he 
chose. Thomas James sold 32 books and received 
16 rabbits. 





For the first time women were invited to join 
the East End Sportsmen’s Association of Sunbury 
at the club’s annual turkey dinner December 11. 

Features of the banquet were talks by Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director of the Game Com- 
mission; C. A. French, Commissioner of Fisheries; 
Thomas F. Bell, Field Division Supervisor; J 
Allen Barrett, Lecturer of the Fish Commission 
and A. S. Snyder, Fish Warden. 





Mr. VanHorn, Manager for the Philadelphia 
Sport Show, sponsored by the Philadelphia Record, 
to be held at the Convention Hall from March 8 
to 16, 1946, offered the Southeastern Division of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
an opportunity to set up an exhibit gratis. The 
following committee was appointed to plan the 
exhibit; Mrs. E. A. Dietrich, Roy Angst, and 
Leroy F. Manning. 





Mayor John Paulus, Nanticoke, and other mem- 
bers of Camp 272, United Sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania, joined officials from the State Fish 
Hatcheries recently and planted 25,000 fish in all 
sections of Nuangola Lake. A major portion of 
the fish were “legal size.” 

This is the first of three shipments of fish for 
Nuangola, Silkworth and Silvan Lakes. 

The stocking program was launched by Camp 
272 under the direction of Fred Searles, presi- 
dent, and Jack Opachinski, fish and game chair- 
man, and was given a big impetus last summer 
by Mayor Paulus. 

Through news releases in the local newspapers, 
this club is urging members and other interested 
sportsmen and conservationists in the district to 
get behind restocking, game feeding, predator 
control and other conservation aims. 

“Give us passing resolutions, stop knocking 
your game department, go to work, have definite 
objectives and put your time and best efforts in 
solving this game problem,” is the advice of 
Camp 272. 





The Ford City Sportsmen's Association has set 
a definite date for the purchase of 12 dozen 
rabbits. These boys have a standing order at a 
nearby feed store for the purchase of grain and 
hay for feeding game this winter. Scouts and 
sportsmen will do the feeding when weather 
warrants it. 
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On a mimeographed sheet sent to each of its 
members recently, the East End Blue Rock and 
Sportsmen’s Club, Milroy, asked members to 
check which of the following activities they 
wished the club to sponsor. 

Purchase suitable location and construct Club 
House. 

Put all available funds into rabbits for stocking. 

Put all available into ringnecks for stocking. 

Put all available funds into quail for stocking. 

Go into registered field trials for birds dogs 
in a big way. 

Go into registered field trials for beagles in 
a big way. 

Pay an additional bounty on foxes killed locally. 

Pay a bounty on crows killed. 

Pay a reward to boys and girls for water snakes 
they kill and turn in the tails. 

Form a large, registered, trap-shooting club. 

Buy equipment and start a skeet-shooting club. 
‘ haw all-out for stream improvement ond more 

Purchase land and raise all ringnecks and quail 
possible. 

Purchase location and raise trout for restocking. 

Space was left at the bottom of the sheet for 
additional ideas. The mimeographed sheet is a 
good idea, as it gives every member a chance to 
express himself, and lets the club officers know 
what each man wants to do with the club funds. 





During the second year of its existence, the 
Fulton County Sportsmen’s League purchased 
grain for distribution and assisted in distributing 
food furnished by the Commission during the 
cold weather; assisted in distributing more than 
10,000 legal size fish in the county; paid bounties 
on approximately 200 watersnake tails; raised and 
released 130 ringnecks, and held 30 for spring 
release; purchased 34 dozen Missouri cottontails 
for release in the late winter; and planted and 
cultivated several acres of corn and buckwheat 
to be used as game food. They also held fox- 
hunts, a banquet, a picnic and a shooting match. 
The club feels that its accomplishments were lim- 
ited only by finances and membership, which is 
slightly over 200. 





The Carlisle Fish and Game Association has 
done big things in the past two years, in spite 
of wartime restrictions. The amount of money 
in the treasury has swelled from $100 to $4,000 
since 1943. They have purchased a farm for 
raising game, especially pheasants, and for the 
use of the sportsmen. 

Membership of the club is now 500 and the boys 
hope to add 500 more in the next two years. 

The Carlisle club gives credit to the Harris- 
burg Hunters and Anglers Association for some 
mighty fine tips toward building a_ successful 
sportsmen’s organization. 
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Junior Sportsmen of Sandy Ridge, 
of the Junior 4-F League of Centre County in 


members 


front of their club house. These boys, under 
the supervision of their director, Mr. James L. 
Umholtz, have carried on many worthwhile con- 
servation projects. 


The Summit Hill Rod and Gun Club responded 
enthusiastically to Governor Martin's proclamation 
of “Hunt Safely Week.” 

The club had Robert Steventon, one of the 
Commission’s part-time lectures, give a talk on 
safe hunting over Station WAZL at Hazleton. The 
Summit Hill boys also sponsored the printing 
of the proclamation in all the leading newspapers 
of Carbon County, and a display in Joseph Arner’s 
Hardware Store. 

Members of the club posted safety signs and 
forest fire signs in hunting areas throughout 
Carbon County. 

Let’s congratulate the boys for their fine work 
in helping to make Carbon County hunters more 
safety conscious. 





Floyd E. Bitler of 653 N. Irving St., Allentown, 
has been named chairman of the 1946 membership 
committee for the Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protective Association. Mr. Bitler was selected 
because of his interest in civic affairs in the 
community. 

Franklyn Gergits, a member of the executive 
board, will assist the new chairman in his pro- 
gram of activities for the coming year. Gergits 
was chairman of the membership commitee last 
year when the local group numbered 2,888 and 
gained the honor of being the largest club of its 
kind in Eastern Pennsylvania. 


(Continued on page 31) 





Photo by Ellen A. Dietrich. 


Members of the Holmesburg Fish and Game Protective Association of Philadelphia helping 
Acting District Game Protector George Freas, extreme left, to remove equipment from a Game 
Commission truck preparatory to “setting up” for a rabbit drive in Philadelphia during the 


past trapping season. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION MEETING 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
Field officers are helping reduce the predator population through 
assiduous trapping. Above, a Game Protector starts out on a trap-line. 


$16,774.00 was paid out for 1,495 weasels; 3,401 gray foxes; no red 
foxes; 20 goshawks; and 439 great horned owls. 

Since the first of January bounty claims have been very heavy, 
and that indications are the total amount required for the payment 
of bounties for the fiscal year may exceed the high all-time record 
of $134,322.50 paid during “the fiscal year 1921-22. 

In the Committee Chairman’s opinion the excellent progress made 
in the reduction of predator populations was due largely to the 
efforts of Messrs. Harold L. Plasterer and Arthur G. Logue, who 
covered the entire Commonwealth giving instructions to the Com- 
mission’s own officers and others, also to the energetic work of the 
field officers themselves. He recommended a special ltter of com- 
mendation be sent to Messrs. Plasterer and Logue, in which the 
Commiision, upon appropriate motion, concurred. 


Research—A further conference in connection with the Federal- 
Aid Mammal Survey was held in President Leffler’s office in 
Pittsburgh on October 20, a revised project was submitted to 
the Federal authorities for consideration, and the staff was 
instructed to follow the matter diligently in an effort to 
obtain approval of the project at an early date. This project 
will constitute the most thorough mammal and general 
ecological survey ever made in the Commonwealth. 


Game News Susbscription rates were increased to $1.00 per year, 
$1.50 for two years and $2.00 for three years regardless of 
residence, with a 50c per year group rate in lots of ten or 
more for sportsmen’s organizations that desire to include the 
magazine as a part of their membership fee. If clubs do not 
desire to make it a part of their regular membership dues they 
can merely collect the additional fee from those members who 
desire the News when the dues are paid. The increase 
becomes effective July 1, 1946. The principal reason for in- 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


creasing the rate is to enable the Commission to improve the 
publication from the standpoint of text, illustrations, paper, 
etc., and help pay the operating expenses for which the pres- 
ent subscription fee is inadequate. 

Visual Aids—The Commission approved the preparation of 10,000 
each of four wall charts on birds for use in schools, the art 
work to be executed by Jacob Bates Abbott, at a cost of 
approximately $15,000 for the 40,000 charts. The method of 
distribution will be decided later. These charts will be one of 
the finest contributions to elementary bird study in the schools. 
They will be of a size (20” x 30”) that can conveniently be 
hung anywhere in the classroom. 

Publication Policy—In the future all articles dealing with contro- 
versial questions shall be prefixed with an editor’s note to the 
effect that they do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
Game Commission but are the opinions of the authors. 

A suggestion that articles affecting Commission policy be 
submitted either to the Public Relations Committee or to 
Standing Committees interested in specified phases of the 
work for approval before publishing is being studied and 
will probably be acted upon at the next meeting. 

The desirability of publishing from time to time special 
art inserts of outstanding covers (past and current) to be 
included in the Game News on a quality of paper suitable for 
framing shall be studied and discussed later. 

A proposal to purchase approximately 10,000 one-half to 
three-quarter life-size cardboard figures in full color of a 
hunter holding up a couple of ringnecks with the slogan “Hunt 
Safely—Return Safely”, for use in an expanded safety cam- 
paign this coming fall was held in abeyance pending further 
consideration. 

Finances—The Commission’s attention was called to the fact that 
at the end of December the balance in the State Treasury was 
slightly over $3,000,000, including a Wartime Reserve of $1,367,- 
000, but without deducting commitments for lands and other 
obligations. 

1946 Hunter’s Licenses—850,000 resident and 30,000 non-resident 
hunter’s licenses were approved for purchase. The tags will 
be made of 20-point vulcanized fibre. The resident licenses 
will have a canary background with jet black numerals, 
whereas the non-resident will be on ivory stock with dark 
red numerals. 

Reinstatements—The Commission approved the reinstatement and 
welcomed the return from military service of Game Protectors 


Clinton A. Ganster, William A. Moyer, Clair W. Dinger, George 
L. Norris, James L. Latimer, William R. Overturf, Lloyd B. 
Welch, Clyde W. Decker, John S. Shuler, Robert D. Parlaman, 
and Daniel H. Fackler; Robert D. McDowell, Division of Re- 
search, Delbert L. Batcheler, Division of Public Information, 
and William A. Miller, Division of Accounting and Budget. 





Photo by Wm. C. Grimm. 


More marsh lands were purchased to pnt more nesting and feeding 
areas around the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary. 
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Decrements for Employes in Enrolled Field Service—The Commis- 
sion amended a former resolution concerning salary increments 
for field employes to provide also for decrements in cases where 
employes receiving maximum salaries fail to perform service 
of quality equal to that required of fellow officers to merit 
advancement. The amendment to the resolution is as follows: 

WHEREAS, The Pennsylvania Game Commission's annual increment plan 
for officers in the Enrolled Field Service, operating in accordance with 

Executive Board approval of July 2. 1936 (amended and revised January 

1, 1939 and August 1, 1940), has improved the general efficiency, encour- 

aged superior public service. and bolstered the morale of its entire field 

organization; also provides for elimination from the staff of those employes 
who for two successive years fail to earn annual increments because they 
have not discharged their duties in an efficient manner; and 

WHEREAS, The plan currently in operation does not impel those offi- 
cers who have reached the top of their grade (now comprising 22% of 
the total regular field staff) to maintain the highest possible standard of 
performance, nor does it provide for reduction in rank or removal from 
the rolls of any such employes who may habitually neglect their duties; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That hereafter, as of the date when 
the annual increments for the employes in the Enrolled Field Service 
become payable, a officer who, after having reached the top of his 
established grade, failed during the previous fiscal year to perform service 
of a quality equal to that required of fellow officers to merit advance- 
ment, shall be demoted in grade, such demotion not to exceed one salary 
grade annually: and any such employe who has been demoted for two 
years in succession shall be cited before the Trial Board to show cause 
why he should not be dismissed from the service on grounds of ineffi- 
ciency and neglect of duty, in the same manner as officers are now cited 
when they fail to earn their authorized annual increments for a like period. 
Training School—Approximately $4,000 was approved to purchase 

equipment and supplies, etc., for the Training School, and con- 
sideration is also being given to heating the buildings with 
natural gas. 

A Class ‘B’ membership in the National Rifle Association 
also was approved for the School. This will enable the Com- 
mission to purchase shooting supplies at reduced rates and 
assure an N. R. A, instructor in rifle and pistol shooting as 
needed free of charge. 

Wildlife Conference—Approval was granted for twelve persons to 
officially attend the North American Wildlife Conference to 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, March 11, 12 
and 13. ° 

Next Meeting—The next meeting of the Commission will be held 
late in April, the time and place to be determined later. 


Accomplishments for 1945 


The Land Acquisition Program included the following: 37 
land purchase contracts, including one exchange of land, which 
was an exception to the general policy of the Commission, were 
consummated totalling 40,100.3 acres and costing $100,019.61 or an 
average of $2.49 per acre. 

189 unit blocks of State Game Lands are now distributed through 
63 of the 67 counties. The aggregate area is 817,912.3 acres for 
which $3,052,245.50 was paid, a general average of $3.73 per acre. 

The consummation of 22 contracts covering a total of 22,782.5 
acres having an estimated consideration of $82,479 are pending. A 
few of these will probably never be completed because of title 
discrepancies, 

More than a hundred tracts of land offered for sale were exam- 
ined and reported upon but options were not secured for all of 





: Photo by C. G. Krieble. 
It is hoped to lumber or thin off up to 5% of State Game Lands 
annually to provide more game food and cover. 





Photo by C. G. Krieble. 


Numerous thinnings were made to provide additional food and cover 
for deer and forest small game. 


them. Twenty-five (25) were accepted for a total of 21,581 acres 
at an estimated cost of $89,014.41. Eleven (11) were rejected, and 
action on many others postponed. 


What may be considered a major accomplishment was entering 
into a land purchase contract with the Kaul and Hall Oil and 
Gas Company and the Kaul Land Company for 16,012 acres in 
Bensinger Twp., Elk County. 

Agitation during the course of many years toward having the 
Commission purchase» swamp and marshes for wild waterfowl 
hunting and fur trapping led to concerted efforts to secure options 
covering many tracts within four selected areas in Crawford and 
Butler Counties. Much time and money was spent on the part of 
field and staff officers and two special land agents but the results 
were not overly satisfactory since many owners were not particu- 
larly anxious to sell and asked more than the Commission con- 
sidered their properties worth. 

Boundary line surveys of 31 tracts under contract for purchase 
totalling 16,754 acres were made during the year. This involved 
running 312 miles of line to establish 162.5 miles of boundaries. 

Twenty-two (22) miles of boundary lines were re-surveyed 
for painting and posting and 7.2 miles to settle boundary disputes. 

Reconnaissanee surveys were made of 56 proposed dam sites 
and other water impounding areas, including five topographic 
surveys of such sites. 

Ten (10) licenses for right-of-way were granted. 

The Cooperative Farm-Game Program now includes 68 projects 
comprising 2,034 farms totalling 162,575 acres. Four projects were 
discontinued but no new ones arranged for. 

Only 45 Auxiliary Refuge Projects comprising 53 tracts totalling 
36,034 acres are now functioning. Seven were discontinued and 
one established. 

There are now 83 Propagation Areas comprising 100 tracts total- 
ling 25,102 acres in operation. One was discontinued and one 
added. 

One Dog Training Preserve was established. 

Game management activities included: 

Probably the most important single accomplishment in the game 
management program is timber operations and cuttings. During 
the year this resulted in an income of $62,438.80 for 4,934,489 board 
feet saw timber; 3,072 tons mine props; 623 cords, pulp and 
chemical wood; 14,596 poles and posts; 502 cords firewood; 25,000 
grape stakes; and 80 stills birch oil. 


Over 4,000 miles of boundaries, roads, fire trails, and refuges 
were constructed and maintained, including cutting, painting, 
tagging, mowing, posting, etc. 

420 acres of game lands were contour stripped, and 404 food 
plots planted. 

Share Cropping agreements were secured for 671 acres, ap- 
proximately one-third of which is the Commission’s share, in- 
cluding 5,338 bushels of grain and 4 tons of timothy hay re- 
ceived for winter feeding purposes. Sixty-seven acres were 
sown to clover and 75 acres to rye grass seed. In many 
instances the Commission’s share of the grain was left standing 
for food and cover. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“The past deer season was the best we have 
had for five years. There were more deer and 
more hunters. Since the season is over I have 
been along the mountains and found plenty of 
tracks. 

“I have found that there are plenty of rabbits 
left for breeding and, according to reports, there 
are plenty of pheasants, too. 

“So far the weather has not been bad for 
game, except squirrels. They are having a hard 
time finding food, although I am glad to say 
there is a lot of corn standing out in the shock 
that will help both squirrels and pheasants. 

“I am still learning of crippled deer running 
around in the mountains. I had to kill one 
small doe. I've had some reports of dogs chasing 
deer."—Game Protector Leo E. Bushman, Gettys- 
burg, December 1945. 





“There seems to be a fair amount of small 
game left after the season. There were a good 
many deer killed in this district, some very nice 
bucks. Most hunters reported seeing numerous 
doe deer on the Blue mountain, and a great 
many of the deer hunters were pot hunting with 
not much organized driving being done. Much 
of this hunting was done along the foot of the 
mountain and not much on the tops where it 
seemed the deer drifted, apparently knowing they 
were fairly safe. There is a good supply of deer 
left."—Game Protector, E. J. Turner, Centerport, 
December, 1945. 





“During the past season I found fewer hunters 
in both the small and large game seasons than 
last year. Small game was scarce. 

“During the deer season there was less hunting 
done than during any season in the last twenty- 
one years. Most of the hunters were ‘still’ hunt- 
ing and very few drivers were heard or observed. 
However. the deer that were killed were fine 
specimens.”—Game Protector W. C. Achey, Wea- 
therly, December, 1945. 





“The 1945 deer season was very successful in 
Armstrong County. There was a large kill of 
legal buck deer with nice racks. I would esti- 
mate that at least 50% of the deer killed had 
racks of eight or more points.”—Game Protector 
W. J. Brion, Kittanning, December, 1945. 





“We had a very successful hunting season on 
both smal] and large game this year. The kill 


. of legal deer was fair and the antlers were better 


than last year. There were no accidents in my 
district."—Game Protector 
Somerset, December, 1945. 





“The results of the past deer season were 
very gratifying. We had a very light kill of bucks 
and all signs point to a very nice carry-over 
of deer for next year, barring anything unfor- 
seen. The hunters were not nearly as numerous 
as we expected, consequently men were not in 
the woods to drive the deer around, and we had 
a poor kill. Most men preferred to hunt aldng 
the roads. Quite a few bears were routed in 
deer season but other game was reported quite 
scarce.”"—Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, 
Clearfield.. December, 1945. 


Millard M. Crooks, * 
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' NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Besides killing more deer than in previous 
years, deer hunters had plenty of fun this season 
shooting at foxes.”"—Game Protector John Spen- 
cer, Orwigsburg, December 1945. 





“There was a very good deer season within the 
county this year. The deer seem to be very much 
on the increase and are now branching out into 
all sections of the district. The best sections are 
in Ohio and South Beaver Townships along the 
Ohio line. Within a couple years we will have to 
have a doe season to cut down the surplus. This 
past year I have had several deer damage com- 
plaints and more of the animals are being killed 
by automobiles each year.”"—-Game Protector J. 
Bradley McGregor, Beaver, December 1945. 





“We had a very good deer season here. Some 
very fine specimens were taken around Norwich. 
Some people were of the opinion that about all 
the bucks were cleaned out around Norwich. I 
was in that vicinity putting out game food on 
December 29 and observed three bucks and five 
does feeding in Mr. Allan Hydes back yard, 
so I feel we still have a few bucks left.”"—Game 
Protector Claude B, Kelsey, Port Allegany, De- 
cember 1945. 
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“The deer season ended with a good kill. 
They were larger than last year and the racks 
were larger too. The animals were in good con- 
dition this season and much fatter than in 
previous seasons. Even though there was a 
large kill in the district there are plenty of 
them left for breeding stock. The hunters in 
the field were satisfied with the deer hunting 
which made up for some of the complaints about 
the small game season. 

“Snowshoe rabbit season was a successful one 
with a good kill, and plenty left over for next 
season. The hunters were well pleased with the 
season opening when it did, and are looking 
forward to the season the same time next year. 

“The snow that has covered the district has 
not harmed the game as yet. The deer are 
still able to dig through the crust for food and 
I don’t believe the food situation will bother 
them much, as there are a lot of slash cuttings 
that will furnish good browse for them.’’—Game 
Protector Floyd A. Beck, Venus, December, 1945. 





“Deer season opened with a good number of 
hunters out, but they did their hunting along 
roads and trails and would not get into the 
woods. By the end of the first week there were 
very few hunters in the woods. A lot of the 
hunters got lost. All got out in good shape but 
some of them had some experiences. We had no 
accidents in this section."—Game Protector Wil- 
liam G. Matthews, Rector, December 1945. 





“On two different days I sat down to com- 
plete this report and was interrupted by the 
sound of dogs chasing deer. It seems I will be 
compelled to eliminate dogs again the way I did 
last winter, because of carelessness on the part 
of the owners and laxity on the part of dog 
enforcement  officers.".—Game Protector Elmer 
Pilling, Philipsburg, December 1945. 
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“Natural food is scarce over the entire divi- 
sion in the lowlands due to late heavy frosts. 
Some sections have a fair crop of acorns and 
wild grapes on highlands. Due to weather con- 
ditions, it has been necessary to start artificial 
feeding during the latter part of December. 

“Although we had a larger kill than last year, 
reports from field officers indicate that we have 
a good supply of deer left over. Reports show 
that we will have a fair amount of turkeys and 
squirrels for the coming breeding season. Rab- 
bits, quail, grouse and ringnecks are not too 
plentiful for breeding stock. Quail are very 
searce.”’—Field Division Supervisor W. J. Davis, 
Huntingdon, December, 1945. 


“The deer kill was quite light in this district 
although since the season has ended there Is 
hardly anytime during the day that a buck can- 
not be spotted on the steep hillsides along Drury 
Run, Halls Run or Kettle Creek. Apparently the 
hunters did not drive the back country and the 
deer are now moving out on the sides. 

“We have lots of turkeys left. As in the past, 
they are beginning to come out along the rail- 
roads for grain and are being killed by trains. 
I have reliable information that seven were killed 
at one time by the PRR Flier at Round Island 
Run.’’—Game Protector Vern A. VanOrder, Re- 
nova, December, 1945. 








“I have never seen as many hunters in the 
field during the first few days of deer season as 
I saw this year. Everyone who could get away 
at all was hunting, even though it was only for 
part of a day. Almost every day hunters were 
seen crossing the Monongahela River from Fay- 
ette County to Greene County looking for deer 
that have taken up residence in Dunkard and 
Monongahela’ Townships. I believe the bucks 
were pretty well cleaned out but there are ap- 
proximately 100 does left in that section. 

“More minks are being gaught this year than I 
have even known.’—Game Protector John F. 
Blair, Waynesburg, December, 1945. 





“Game conditions are not very good in this 
district, although the hunters did not complain. 
They are doing all they can to feed and pro- 
tect what stock we have left. I am receiving 
very good reports about the turkeys and rabbits. 
Foxes are plentiful. Almost every hunter is out 
trying to get them when he has a day off from 
work.”—Game Protector Ralph E. McCoy, Lewis- 
town, December 1945. 





“The heavy snowfall just prior to deer season 
made tough hunting throughout this district but 
it furnished a lot of food for the deer by break- 
ing limbs from many trees and bending others 
over so the deer could reach them.”—Game Pro- 
tector Cecil D. Hancock, Port Allegany, De- 
cember 1945. 

“Hare hunters were scarce throughout the sea- 
son. I met three groups who reported having 
had some success, but most of the men com- 
plained that they could not find any rabbits.”— 
Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox, De- 
cember 1945. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Past, Present and Future of the Pymatuning 


a good supply of food available, the Pyma- 
tuning will attract thousands of those wing- 
ing their way south. Yes, the ducks are 
safe from the fowler’s guns while they are 
on the refuge. The primary purpose of such 
an area is to save the birds, of course, but 
in a large measure it serves to attract many 
which would simply pass by. The birds 
may concentrate in the refuge area but they 
do venture out and the refuge, in the long 
run, makes for better hunting on all of the 
neighboring marsh and lake areas. There 
is no logical reason why the Pymatuning 
Refuge cannot thus serve its original pur- 
pose well throughout the years to come. 
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BATS 


and tautly stretched across a room. Of 
course he makes an occasional mistake and 
bumps into something, but this is the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1944, while vacationing at a small 
summer resort on Lake Erie, 5 miles north 
of Geneva, Ashtabula County, Ohio, I hap- 
pened upon two little Brown Bats (Myotis 
lucifugus lucifugus) hopelessly tangled on a 
single burdock. By the time I found them 
they were dead, but by a stroke of good 
fortune Dr. James P. Chapin of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History was with 
me and photographed them for me. On three 
other occasions I had found the bodies of 
bats in the same clump of burdocks, which 
is located at the entrance to an old cow 
barn. It is hard to understand why the 
bats flew so low that their wings touched 
the burdock heads, but it has been sug- 
gested that they might possibly be return- 
ing to their roost in the bottom of the 
barn, via a ground level window, when a 
wing-tip touched the thistle and stuck. 
The bat would then struggle to free itself, 
and the struggle would result in a tragic 
entanglement. It is also possible that in 


Thumb 
¥ 


The so-called “wing” is merely a modified 
forearm and hand, covered with a thin mem- 
brane. Aninteresting development is the thumb, 


which is always free, and helps to hook the 
animal along when crawling. 
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Photo by Wm. C. Grimm. 


The amount of desirable nesting cover can be greatly increased and we may reasonably 
expect to produce more mallards and black ducks in the area. 


Pymatuning Migratory Bird and Up- 
land Game Refuge, and nearby areas 


following insects which hover among the 
burdocks bats may occasionally graze thistles, 
with the same deadly results. This latter 
explanation seems to me most probable. Fear 
and panic may also play a large part in the 
blunders which bats make. It is interesting 
to note that the principle upon which the 
now-famous instrument of war, radar, is 

















When a sufficient meal has been obtained it 
retires to its retreat, hangs himself up—head 
down—and resumes his sleep. 
based, is the principle which enables the bat 
to fly in the dark with uncanny precision. 
Much experimental work has been done to 
ascertain the manner in which these animals 
avoid obstacles, It has been only recently, 
however, that the facts in the case were 
learned. It seems that as the bat flies he 
emits very high-pitched squeaks, far above 
the level heard by human ears, and these 
sounds are reflected from obstacles in the 


in western Crawford County, Penn- 
sylvania. (mimeographed). 
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form of air waves, which warn the animal of 
danger and enable him to swerve in time. 
There is little doubt of the validity of these 
findings, for blind bats avoid obstacles with 
ease, and those who cannot smell are equally 
skillful; but those that have been deprived 
of their hearing are clumsy and blundering 
in flight! 

In Pennsylvania we may expect to find 
eleven different kinds of bats. There are 
four types of the Little Brown Bat (Myotis), 
the common Big Brown Bat (Eptesicus), 
which is frequently found in houses, the 
Siiver-haired Bat (Lasionycteris), two forms 
of the Pygmy Bat (Pipistrellus), the North- 
ern Red Bat and the Hoary Bat, both mem- 
bers of the genus Lasiurus, and the Twilight 
Bat (Nycticeius). All of these forms are 
beneficial and should be encouraged and 
welcomed rather than destroyed wherever 
found. 


RETIRES 


Adolph P. Toepperwein, aged 76 of Leon 
Springs, Texas, unchallenged holder of the 
greatest shooting record ever made at aerial 
targets, has retired after 56 years of pro- 
fessional exhibition shooting in which he has 
never had a single shooting accident. 

Toepperwein’s greatest feat was performed 
at the Fair Grounds in San Antonio, Texas, 
in 1906. In twelve days of shooting he missed 
only nine out of 72,500 targets and decisively 
smashed the greatest previous record of 
60,000 out of 60,650 targets made by Dr. W. 
F, Carver, world famous marksman of 
Bifffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. No one since 
has ever attempted to try for Toepperwein’s 
record, which will probably stand for all 
time. 
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WINTER IN THE POCONOS 


came to a close. We had some lunch, 
then turned to our little battery-set radio 
and fed logs to the stove. As hours dragged 
on, the trips to the stove became more 
numerous. Heavy winds were blasting out- 
side, whining around the eaves of the cabin, 
rattling the windows, and shaking the door. 
These winds were sub-freezing. 

So to keep warm as much as for weariness, 
we crept into bed. I fell asleep like a cat 
after dinner, and it was not until I heard 
Davey stirring in the darkness that I aroused. 
I heard him say, “Six o'clock. Time to 
build a fire.” The whites of his underwear 
shook in the darkness. “Ai! It—is—cold!” 
his quaking voice complained. The lan- 
tern awakened its sleepy eye, gradually 
growing to a weak, fluttering yellow light. 
Through weighty lids, I watched Davey 
gather chips of piteh-pine, throwing them 
into the stove; and then watched him deftly 
working fagots of grey birch and chestnut 
over the top. A match rasped along the 
stove, burst to life . . . and in a few min- 
utes, a fire roared heartily. 

Davey stood up, clasping and unclasping 
his hands. The seat of his underwear 
trembled like an aspen leaf in a wind- 
storm. “A few minutes more—” he said 
hopefully, watching the fire. 

Then, abruptly, his eyes lowered to his 
wrist watch, lifted quickly, and dropped as 
quickly again. His wrist drew swiftly to 
his eyes. Then he mumbled something, 
banged shut the lid of the stove, and turned 
down the lantern. He crawled onto bed, 
and now I understood his mumbling. 
Cussing! 

“What’s wrong, Dave?” I wondered. 


He cussed again. “I thought my watch 
said six. It’s half-past twelve!” 

Laughing inwardly, I turned over. And 
that is all I remember until morning came. 

Back in the forest, a man has much—too 
much—opportunity to think. We human 
beings have the common characteristics of 
thinking too much about ourselves. So be- 
fore Davey came, something had begun to 
Worry me. 

I thought that I heard a low, muffled, 
thumping noise. In the ‘stillness of snow- 
draped forest, while chopping wood, or 
digging out the spring from its snow prison, 
or on the trapline, or in the loneliness of 
the cabin, this drumming would come. It 
was vague, deep, like the noise of a creek 
under heavy burden of ice and snow, and 
its identity evaded me. It was puzzling. 
I had not heard it before. At length, it 
alarmed me. It came more often. It stole 
out of the silence, an oppressive furtive 
sound that beat like a covered drum, er- 
ratic, fading, recurring. It put the crazy 
idea into my head that I was beginning to, 
suffer imaginary noises. 

The noise came after Davey arrived. In 
matter-of-fact tones, I asked, “Do you hear 
something?” 

He cocked an ear. “Nothing,” he replied. 

“Oh . . . nothing.” I swallowed hard. 

He listened more intently. “Nothing. . . 
but a ruffed grouse drumming. Is that what 
you mean?” 

A ruffed grouse drumming! Of course! 
Those were the sounds that had bothered 


me! But true to human nature, I remarked, 
“Oh no, I didn’t mean that. . .” 


We had other noises that winter. Often 
as a blood-red sun dipped into the west, 
the foxes yapped like weak-voiced dogs. 
They seemed only to yap at the brief twi- 
light hour. Blue jays screeched and scolded 
in the trees beside the cabin. Junco birds 
twitted and chirped as their white-specked 
tails flitted through the hardwoods, Occa- 
sionally, a deer snorted. And once, deep in 
the darkness, a wildcat wailed. 

One shrill sound puzzled me. It was 
more like a brief, terrified shriek. I de- 

















scribed this sound to Davey. He puzzled 
with me. Then one day we heard the 
sound together, in the presence of another 
friend. He immediately identified it as a 
grey fox who had been alarmed. The noise 
lives with me today as one of the strangest 
yet encountered in the forest. 

But more than the noise, a characteristic 
of the Poconos in winter was silence—silence 
so deep it pressed in on you. And there 
was little life astir. We covered a lot of 
ground, on trapline, patrolling the property 
wire in search of breaks and windfalls 
across the wire, thinning tree stands, and 
just hiking; and we observed little life. But 
some things are of note. 


The winter was hard. January was in- 


tensely cold, and then came February, with 
the St. Valentine’s day blizzard of 1940; 


FEBRUARY 
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and thereafter, deep snows which lasted into 
April. For many weeks, these snows were 
two feet deep. The deer of the district, 
however, were not clustered. Both Davey 
and I saw many deer, and never more than 
three in a group. We observed places where 
they had bedded, and many more places 
where they had been feeding. They ate 
such green briars as they could find, and 
chewed the bark of hardwoods as high as 
they could reach. But they did not winter 
as a group. And we found none dead from 
starvation, 

We did find dead deer, however. We 
found ten of them—dead does, several of 
them not larger than a German Shepherd 
dog, and all shortly after December 15th. 
Since it was a buck season only, the rea- 
son was obvious. We were both angered at 
this fact, and thought that these were killed, 
in all probability, by those same hunters 
who year in and year out complain of the 
scarcity of game and who never step into 
the forest except in November and Decem- 
ber. 


We found the kill of foxes on several 
occasions. The victims were grouse, hares 
and cottontail rabbits. We found also where 
foxes had been feeding on a dead fawn, 
but believe that a careless hunter had made 
the kill. 

The ruffed grouse seemed to prefer to 
winter in small swampy patches under cover 
of rhododendron. Snowshoe hares shared 
this preference. From an observation of 
tracks, snowshoes were common in only a 
few such swamp-stretches; for the most 
part, sight of one of these big-footed hares 
or sight of a track was out of the ordinary. 


Davey was bothered by the mystery of 
what was eating our garbage. We kept it 
in a small can beside the cabin. One night 
Davey forgot to place the lid, and the fol- 
lowing morning the garbage was gone. 
Thereafter, he did not secure the lid. And 
each morning, our nocturnal visitor had 
feasted on our left-overs. 

Davey pondered. Finally his eyes caught 
sight of a small hole in one of our windows; 
and his face lighted with an idea. 

He tied a piece of bacon skin to a string. 
He planted this bacon beside the garbage 
can. Then he drew this string through the 
hole in the window, and tied it around the 
leg of our table. His brown eyes twinkled. 
“We'll see!” said he. 

That evening, near bed-time, a sudden 
scraping, and rocking of the kerosene lan- 
tern, raised us to our feet. Davey grabbed 
the lantern before it fell. “The string!” he 
cried. “Something’s got our bacon!” 

I scooped up rifle and flashlight and dashed 
outside, Davey’s breath hot on my neck, I 
handed him the flashlight. He turned it on. 
The light followed the string . . . followed 
it to a pair of flashing green eyes. I raised 
my rifle. 

“Don’t shoot!” he cried. 

And then I too saw, and started. 

The string was down the throat of our 
dog! 

Davey loves to tease me about the wise 
old fox whose favorite stamping ground was 


(Continued on next page) 
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a wide huckleberry swamp only a few hun- 
dred yards from the cabin. 

It started with an ordinary bait set for 
weasel. I slipped a piece of rotten fish 
under the roots of a chestnut stump and set 
a bare number one jump trap in front. The 
following morning, the bait was gone, the 
trap was unmolested. I made a reset, and 
the same thing happened. This prompted an 
examination, and I found some droppings 
nearby that looked to me like fox. So I 
made a reset, but then in addition concealed 
a number two trap nearby, Davey chuckled 
as I told him what I had done. 

It sprinkled snow that night, and I was 
confident of a catch. The dawn found me 
hot on a mighty cold trail (minus ten said 
the thermometer), and there they were, the 
fox tracks, leading up to the set. It was a 
red fox. But he was not in the trap. He 
had gone up to the set, scratched about my 
concealed trap until the wax paper pan 
covering shone, then had nimbly stepped 
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lost my temper and concealed traps all over 
the place, so that Mr. Fox could not get that 
bait unless he mixed himself with a mine- 
field of traps, 

He stayed away for a night or so. Then 
one morning I picked up his unsteady, 
wandering trail again, and followed it to the 
set. Unfortunately for me, Davey was with 
me this day. He saw. 

The fox had stepped warily about my 
concealed traps . . . had circled them... 
had gone to the rear of the chestnut stump 
. . « had dug a hole from the back until he 
reached the bait! 

I never did catch that fox. 

Our cabin stood at the south end of Mosey 
Wood lake, with only space between the 
frozen waters and our door-step. Our loose 
windows and thin board walls took the full 
sweep of the wind across the lake. Be- 
hind us, not fifty yards away, was a thick 
evergreen stand. Had the cabin been erected 
in a clearing in this evergreen growth, our 
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tiny banks of snow under the door panel, 
under the stove, and after the St. Valentine’s 
day storm, on the pillows and sheets of the 
bed. 

The cold was the only thing that Davey 
did not enjoy that winter. “There are only 
two seasons up here!” he once observed. 
“Winter—and July!” 

But we were both glad, I am certain, 
when Spring broke loose. It came with a 
suddenness that was amazing. I remember 
that first warm taste of it, on a cold March 
day. A roar awakened deep in the forest. 
It came speeding in, humming ‘heerily 
through the crowns of the evergreens. When 
it struck me, I was amazed. For out of the 
coldness of Winter, a gloriously warm breath 
had come, as cheering as a winter’s fire, a 
spark that fired the sap in the blood and 
made muscles want to dance and play. 
Thereafter, cold days came, but always there 
were those occasional breaths from the south. 
Winter was dying. And then came the full- 
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Notes from the Field 
(Continued from Page 26) 








“I ain’t related, I tell you, I got this from the 
wife for insisting on hunting today.” 


“Deer hunters were very successful in this dis- 
trict this past season. Many nice bucks were 
bagged and many with very good racks of horns. 
One buck, an 1l-pointer, was killed about four 
miles from Cambridge Springs and only about 30 
yards from a main road. He weighed 160 pounds 
hog dressed and his antlers were as thick as a 
man’s wrist with points about 8 inches long. 

“Trappers were more numerous than ever in 
this section and more fur-bearers were taken than 
usual, with mink exceptinally high on the list. 
One trapper took twenty minks.”—Game Protec- 
al Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs, Decem- 

1945. 


——_—__—_—— 


“Fox trapping is in bad shape at this time. 
Everything is all iced up, and there are very few 
springs to make water sets. 

“According to the tracks in the snow, all the 
deer are not killed in this section. Everywhere 
you go you can see plenty of deer tracks. I 
would say we have as many deer as we did 5 
years ago.”"—Game Protector D. H. Franklin, 
Upper Strasburg, December 1945. 





“We had a very successful deer season in this 
district. Some very large deer were killed. Mr. 
Carl Lenker shot a 10-point buck that hog dressed 
at 200 pounds. Martin Hermerka, Danville Route 
6, killed an 8-pointer which dressed 190 pounds.” 
—Game Protector Raymond Leiby, Elysburg, De- 
cember 1945. 





“The 1945 deer season was an exceptional suc- 
cess in this area as far as the deer kill is con- 
cerned. A great number of those killed had ex- 
ceptionally nice racks. The local taxidermist 
tells me that in his 22 years of business, he 
cannot recall having as many nice deer heads 
for mounting as he has had this year, All these 
deer were killed in Perry County. 

“In Miller Township I estimated 15 legal bucks 
killed. All had large heads. The local scribe 
from that territory states that 25 legal deer were 
killed in Miller Township. 

“Most of the deer in Perry County were killed 
en the ridges and I know a goodly number still 
remain. I fear that within two years numerous 
complaints for crop ‘damages will arise.’’-—Game 
Protector Joseph S. Checklinski, Newport, Decem- 
ber 1945. 





“The deer kill was good in this section, especi- 
ally in the northern part of the district. Some 
bears and many bear tracks were reported.”— 
Game Protector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono, De- 
cember 1945. 
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“More deer hunters were in the woods the 
first three days of the season this year than 
during the same period last year. I heard about 
a buck being killed in Tobyhanna Township, 
Monroe County, on the opening day with two 
sets of antlers, totalling 22 points. So far, I 
have not found out the name and address of the 
hunter and am of the opinion that the report was 
false. 

“We had a light turnout of snowshoe rabbit 
hunters, due mainly to the hazardous condition 
of the roads caused by rain, sleet and snow.”— 
Game Protector H. D. Carroll, Thornhurst, De- 
cember 1945. 





“We had an excellent deer season in Butler 
County this year. Sportsmen were well pleased 
to have a chance to hunt right at home. There 
was a good supply of corn-fed bucks which 
averaged 180 pounds, hog dressed and horns.’’— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock, 
December 1945. 





“On December 26 I received a ‘phone call from 
Matt Foster, Narrowsburg, N. Y. to the effect that 
dogs were chasing deer near his place along 
the Delaware River. This was in Officer Wood- 
ring’s district, but knowing that Mr. Woodring 
was working on State Game Lands 159 in Dy- 
berry Township at the time, I investigated the 
complaint and found that the dogs had killed or 
nearly killed a large buck deer on the ice of the 
river about two miles above Narrowsburg. Not 
having a gun to kill the dogs, Mr. Foster had 
driven them away from the deer, which was near 
the New York State shore on the floating ice. 
It was not safe to try to cross near this point, 
so I notified the New York State officers and 
helped them locate the deer, which was then 
turned over to them. 

“Officer Mills of the Department of the In- 
terior. Bureau of Rodent Control, visited me on 
December 21 to make preparations for some por- 
cupine control work to be conducted in Wayne 
County this winter. I feel that this is a worth- 
while project, as porcupines are becoming very 
numerous throughout this section and in some 
places are doing considerable damage. There are 
several large dens of these animals on State 
Game Lands 159 and they are causing rather a 
large amount of damage to the hemlock trees in 
that area. During the winters of 1942 and 1943 
Officer Mills and I conducted porcupine control 
work in Wayne County with very good results. 
A large number of these destructive animals were 
killed during the course of our program that 
time.""—Game Protector Maynard R. Miller, Hones- 
dale, December 1945. 





“Due to snow which made walking very diffi- 
cult, the snowshoe rabbit hunting in my district 
was very limited and the kill very light.”—Game 
Protector Edward R. Richards, Portland Mills, 
December 1945. 





“From all reports and observations it is be- 
lieved a fair kill of deer was made throughout 
the District. The illegal kill was small compared 
with the increase of hunters over the past couple 
of seasons. No accidents were reported during 
the small and big game seasons. The conduct of 
the hunters was good as a whole with very few 
complaints received. The condition of the deer 
checked was excellent due to a heavy crop of 
acorns. Plenty of natural food in the backwoods 
during the entire fall season kept the deer herd 
out of the fields and off the highways, keeping 
the number accidentally killed by autos and 
railroad much lower than usual. 

“As for the snowshoe rabbit season throughout 
this district, very little interest, if any, was 
shown by the hunters. Hunting conditions should 
have been ideal due to plenty of snow through- 
out the hunting period. During the deer season 
quite a few tracks were observed here and there 
throughout their favorite habitat.’”"—Game Pro- 
tector Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, De- 
cember, 1945. 





“Game birds and animals seem to be scarce 
since the season ended. Food is not very plenti- 
ful—Game Protector Herman W. Fisher, Miffiin- 
town, December 1945. 





*“‘We had some big deer killed during the season 
which has just passed. The largest reported by 
actual weight was 220 pounds dressed.’’—Game 
Protector S. Earl Carpenter, Doylestown, Decem- 
ber 1945. 
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“The opening day of the deer season was ideal 
for deer hunting. There was a light tracking 
snow and it wasn’t too cold. Hunters were 
plentiful with the greatest concentration on 
Game Lands No. 101, or adjoining thereto. 
Throughout the first week hunters were plentiful 
in this area. The second week they showed a 
tendency to disperse and were found pretty well 
scattered over the district with no great con- 
centration in any particular area. 

“The hunters in this area have a particular 
method of deer hunting that is especially adapted 
to this type country. Numerous roads divide the 
area in ‘squares’, roughly one mile to the square. 
Hunters drive the roads until they see deer tracks 
going into the ‘square’ but not coming out. 
They then place watchers around the square 
and send one or two men on the track. This 
method usually produces good results with the 
watchers getting a shot at least. If the deer is 
missed the watchers move over to the next 
‘square’ and the hunt proceeds as before, until 
the deer is either killed or the hunt is given up 
for the day. 

“Most hunters seem well pleased at the num- 
ber of deer seen as well as killed. They tell me 
the past season was one of the best in recent 
years. 

“The largest deer I heard about was killed 
by a returned war veteran. It was an 8-pointer, 
and weighed 190 pounds hog dressed. 

“Muskrat trappers had good weather conditions 
the first ten days of the season. I believe the 
‘take’ was high. After that the streams and 
swamps were frozen tight, until the last week 
of the month, when milder weather again set in. 
After this trappers showed more activity, but 
streams were entirely too high for good trapping. 

“I am well pleased at the amount of small 
game that seems to be present in certain areas 
on Game Lands No. 101. Rabbits seem plentiful. 
They are having a feast on the apple trimmings 
that have been placed for them. Every effort 
will be made to keep plenty of food out for 
them, and to give them ample protection from 
predators. Incidentally, I have seen more rabbits 
killed on the highway in the past few weeks 
than I had during the Fall. 

“While the past deer season was a good one 
from the standpoint of game killed, next year 
should be just as good or better. One qualified 
observer saw seventeen in one herd. I saw eleven 
in another. There appears to be plenty of 
browse in the woods, and there are many fields 
containing standing buckwheat that farmers were 
unable to harvest last fall. This would indicate 
that our deer should come through the winter in 
excellent shape."—Game Protector Clair W. 
Dinger, Albion, December, 1945. 





Members of the Western Pennsylvania Sports- 
men’s Club, 7636 Tioga Street, Pittsburgh have 
expressed the desire to make donations to 
brother clubs in the north and central parts 
of the state to help the game feeding program. 
Since the members of this club hunt in the 
northern and central counties, they feel that 
financial contributions to the clubs in the 
district in which they hunt. 

“In spite of all the gripes and grumblings about 
the scarcity of game, I believe that the hunters in 


(Continued on next page) 
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this section of the state enjoyed a pretty fair 
season. Ringneck pheasants were apparently very 
scarce. Squirrels, however, were better than 
they have been for the past few years and that 
made up for the scarcity of ringnecks. Rabbits 
were about normal, and in spite of all the public- 
ity and complaints on the scarcity of grouse I 
believe there were more grouse this year than 
there have been in the past two years. Mr. 
Slautterback, Mr. Sedam, Mr. Grimm and I spent 
about two and one half hours one morning 
hunting grouse on State Game Lands 51 and in 
that time we flushed 30 grouse. I later went 
back in the same vicinity on two different occa- 
sions and in a couple of hours flushed 12 and 15 
grouse. I also found in checking hunters on the 
Game Pol] that the grouse hunters were killing 
a lot of birds. One thing I noticed was that the 
grouse were spotty. Where you found them in 
past seasons, you would not flush a grouse this 
season, but when you could find where they were 
feeding, you could always find some shooting. 

“The deer kill was normal, with plenty of deer 
left over for next season. The first few days 
showed a record number of hunters in the woods, 
but as the season progressed the hunting activi- 
ties decreased. The last week the weather was 
very unfavorable with lots of ice on the trees 
and a very dense fog. In checking the bucks that 
were killed, I noticed there were very few that 
did not have one or more points damaged.”— 
Game Protector Lester E. Shaffer, Uniontown, 
December 1945. 





“This year the hunters of Indiana County en- 
joyed the best big game hunting they have 
had for a number of years. About 200 deer 
were killed, all large and in good condition 
with beautiful racks. Two of the largest deer 
probably ever killed in Indiana County were 
shot this season. One was a 26-pointer weighing 
200 pounds dressed which was bagged by Bill 
Stephens of Indiana. The other was a 25-pointer 
killed by Walter Blakley of Indiana. Several 
other nice large deer having from 12 to 18 points 
were bagged.”—Game Protector Bruce W. Cather- 
man, Indiana, December 1945. 
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With the Clubs 


(From page 23) 


The Kiski Township Sportmen’s Association 
made some good New Years resolutions. Here they 
are.: “Every sportsman kill a fox. Every member 
get a member. Send material to the BULL, the 
news sheet published by the Armstrong County 
Sportsmen’s League.” They tell of definite plans 
of the Sanitary Water Board regarding the Black 
Clarion River, and how it is expected that this 
beautiful stream will again bear fish-life. 





As their contribution to the state-wide “Hunt 
Safely Week” campaign, the Blawnox Sportsmen's 
Club posted signs in Butler, Venango, Armstrong, 
Forest and Potter counties, in the Blawnox and 
Mt. Rose schools and on the bulletin boards of 
the Blawnox Steel and American Bridge com- 
panies. They also gave posters to each different 
sportsmen’s club of the Allegheny County Sports- 
men’s League. 





The Lehigh County Fish and Game Protective 
Association has already collected $1,045.80 toward 
a living memorial to be dedicated to the four 
servicemen of the association who gave their lives 
in the war. ; 

In cooperation with the club, 26 landowners 
opened more than 2,500 acres of farm land to 
hunting. The association, in turn, contributed a 
dozen signs free of charge to each of the land- 
owners. These signs, printed in red, were posted 
around all farm buildings reminding hunters that 
it is unlawful to discharge firearms within 150 
yards of the house and barn. 





For Hunt Safely Week last October the Hillside 
Rod and Gun Club, Inc., distributed placards and 
literature to gas service stations, grocery stores 
and other places of business. This distribution 
was made following a special safety meeting 
which was advertised by news items in local 
papers and which was attended by a large 
number of sportsmen. 


Transactions of the Commission Meeting 
(Continued from page 29) 


There are also under contract with private 
breeders, for Spring 1946 delivery, 4,530 pheasants 
and 4,000 bobwhite quail. 

Day-Old Chick Program 

Mr. Ralph Britt visited 64 Farm-Game Coopera- 
tors and others who received chicks. Final re- 
ports are not all received, but it is thought that 
over 50% of the 46,000 chicks furnished were 
raised to suitable age for release. 

New Bulletins and Instructions 

The Bulletin on “Artificial Rearing of Ringneck 
Pheasants” was completely rewritten and is ready 
for distribution. Regulations and instructions for 
obtaining and handling day-old chicks by Farm- 
Game Cooperators and Sportsmen’s Organizations 
have been fully revised for 1946. 

Public Relations activities included: 

1. The Division Chief, Mr. Thompson and 
others from the Division, the part-time lec- 


turers and those showing moving pictures 
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attended 507 meetings, reaching approxi- 
mately 341,000 persons. 

2. The subscription list to the Game News 
was increased by 4,095 paid subscribers with 
a total paid list of 30,062 on December 31, 
1945. 

3. 4,162 paid copies of Bulletins 15, 17, 18, 
19 and “My Land and Your Land” were sold. 

4. A motion picture on the Farm-Game 
Program planned around a Soil Conservation 
District was taken and is being edited for 
sound narration. A 35 mm. slide lecture was 
prepared for the use of the part-time lec- 
tures. Ten (10) slide projectors were or- 
dered for the use of the lecture staff. 

5. An extensive “Hunt Safely” campaign 
was carried on during “Hunt Safely Week” 
in which 100,000 colored safety posters were 
distributed and motion pictures on safe 
shooting were shown. 

6. Bulletins on the deer problem in Penn- 
sylvania and on wildlife conservation were 
prepared and distributed; 200,000 copies of a 
leaflet “Don’t Waste Your Deer” and 3,500 
flyers on hunting regulations were prepared 
and distributed. 

7. 7,500 copies of the Biennial Report were 
printed and distributed. 

8. The Chief of the Division maintained a 
constant liaison between the Commission, the 
Department of Public Instruction and other 
agencies contributing to the ultimate forma- 
tion of a definite program of conservation 
education to become operative at State Col- 
lege next year. 

9. An educational exhibit was erected as 
part of a Joint State Department display held 
in the main Capitol building November 13-17. 
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you don’t suppose the govern- 
ment will include those things as surplus prop- 
erty, and sell ’em off, do you?” 


Selecting a Pup 
(From page 15) 


near you. Do not underestimate sentiment 
because it comprises more than fifty per 
cent of the sport of hunting. Take a dog 
you love deeply and a great part of your 
training problems are solved. If he is cer- 
tain of your affection he will exert himself 
in his efforts to please you and you will have 
more than a field performer, you will possess 
a rare hunting companion. Volumes have 
been beautifully written about the love of a 
man for his dog and the love of a dog for 
his master. Therefore, do not overlook the 
quality of affection. 

Use your own judgment as to the selection 
of sex. Here again one man desires a male 
and others feel that the female is easier to 
train, possesses a keener nose, and develops 
into a smarter and more biddable performer. 
Just remember that if you select a bitch 
she may be in season during the open hunt- 
ing season and although many females have 
been successfully spayed, it is not a com- 
pletely satisfactory procedure, as it is in di- 
rect interference with the natural function 
of the dog’s organs. Spaying may make the 
bitch dull and listless therefore, destroying 
her desire to hunt. 

No matter what color combination you se- 
lect be sure your puppy can be easily seen 
in cover. This effect can be achieved if the 
greater part of his body is white. This does 
not mean that spots and body markings are 
undesirable, for distinctive markings, smooth 
and even, make a dog a thing of beauty. 

Try to select a puppy of medium size, one 
which promises to develop enough bone and 
muscle to penetrate heavy cover without dis- 
comfort and at the same time be small 
enough to handle himself gracefully and 
easily. 

Select a puppy with all these qualifica- 
tions, and in him you will have found a 
youngster which will respond to training, 
and will develop into a pleasant gunning 
companion. 
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THE COMSTOCK LION 


get down. One hound ran close to the edge, 
tried too late to correct his mistake, and 
plunged over the bluff when the gravel slid 
under his frantic feet. We heard him thud 
below, faintly, three hundred feet down. 

“One man had brought a black and tan 
Shepherd stock dog. Some way this dog 
made the descent and in twenty minutes 
was with the hounds. He took the lead, 
and brother, he ran to catch. His shrill 
yelps sounded above the roar of the driving 
hounds as he burned the night like a grey- 
hound. ‘Gone hog wild,’ father remarked. 

“Thirty minutes later the other hounds 
were in the race. The chase went across 
the canyon, up the far side of the face of the 
rimrock, turned and angled back across to 
our side and on down toward the river. The 
hysterical Shepherd was two hundred yards 
in the lead of the pounding hounds, when 
the trail rounded a contour below and out 
of hearing. 

“We mounted our horses and rode around 
the head of some short lateral box canyons 
and turned back to the rimrock two miles 
below toward the river. Somewhere in a 
slide below us the lion was at bay. 

“We tied the horses to some Wahea brush, 
carried our rifles and worked our way down 
to the foot of the slide against the rimrock, 
a heap of boulders some of which were as 
large as smal] houses. They lay in such a 
manner as to form a zig-zag, tunnel-like 
aperture in which the hounds were baying. 

“One man yelled at the hounds and father 
cursed him roundly as a dog screamed. 

“Do you want our dogs all killed?’ Dad 
demanded. ‘Some dog took hold of that 
cat at the sound of your voice and is prob- 
ably dead.’ 

“We held a caucus to decide how to pro- 
ceed. The tunnel-like aperture was about 
five feet wide, and three high. One man 
crawled in the center, holding a lantern, with 
one man on each side of him holding rifles 
ready. Fifteen or twenty feet back the 
tunnel made a left turn. At the end of this 
shaft, about twenty feet back, the lion 
crouched at bay. In front of the cat lay a 
dead hound. The tunnel was full of excited 
dogs, barking within five feet of the lion. 

“The riflemen, trying to get a bead on the 
lion over the melee of dogs, could see 
the eyes of a hound barking at the lion 
through a ten-inch opening in the boulders 
directly back of the cat. The shot would 
be risky for the dog, and one man crawled 
back in the tunnel to shout this information. 
Outside, we crawled over and among the 
boulders as directed, got this hound by the 
tail and dragged him out of his crevice. 

“In the eerie clamor-filled cavern the 
lantern was lifted to chin height and the 
crouching riflemen pulled the trigger. 

“With the gunshot the light went out, per- 
haps from the concussion. 

“In inky darkness the men in the tunnel 
heard the pandemonium of slavering hounds 
closing with the cat. Outside, the other 
hound jerked the leash from the man hold- 
ing him and plunged into the opening, claw- 
ing his way over the petrified men getting 
to the fray. The three bolted with convic- 
tion that the great cat was on them fang 
and claw. In the cavern they tangled up, 
banged and battled each other and came 
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FEBRUARY 


(From Page 10) 





streaking out on lacerated knees with banged 
elbows and bumped heads. The two that 
could still run took off like coursing grey- 
hounds. We flagged them down and heard 
a story of hand to hand conflict with the 
man eater after he had killed all the dogs. 

“The narrative was regretfully amended 
and corrected with the explanation of the 
captive dog’s cyclonic entrance. 

“Father got another lantern going and we 
crawled in where the hounds were worrying 
the carcass, dragged the lion and dead dog 
out into the open. The dead dog was a bull- 
terrier hound cross belonging to the man 
who yelled at the dogs. The bulldog blood 
had been introduced to make a kill dog. 
It did. 

“We skinned the lion by a fire of sotto 
stalks. 

“The jealous shepherd dog tried to drive 
the hounds off the lion carcass, attacked 
one, and was almost eaten up before we 
could pull the entire pack off him. 

“It was daylight when the lion was 
skinned. 

“Two of the men carried the hide with 
them to Comstock. They took it to the sec- 
tion house and showed it to the mother of 
the child. They told her the tot was avenged. 
The woman crossed herself, called down 
upon the hide the full roster of Spanish 
invective, spat on it and told them to take 
it away.” 

And so we see how our remarkable Amer- 
ican hounds can be bred to account for a 
wide variety of game 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The Gila monster, only poisonous lizard 
found in the United States, is especially fond 
of eggs. 





The solenodon of Haiti is a rat-like animal 
with an elongated nose like an anteater. 


TRAINING SCHOOL TO REOPEN 


(From page 7) 


Married Man, living with his spouse, with twe 
or more dependent children under eighteen 
(18) years of age—$120.00 per month. 

In addition, students will receive maintenance 
and subsistence (estimated at $37.50 per month) 
during the time they are receiving specialized 
training at the school; and necessary traveling 
expenses during the time they are engaged in 
field work. 


Examinations will be conducted either late 
in April or early May at a time and place 
in Harrisburg to be announced later. Com- 
plete literature regarding the school, exami- 
mation and courses offered can be secured 
by writing to the Superintendent of Train- 
ing, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. Applications in proper form 
must be mailed not later than midnight 
April 1, 1946. Applicants whose names are 
already in the files of the Commission will 
receive this information without making an- 
other request for it. These 25 men will be 
“the cream of the crop,” and when they 
take their places in the front lines of wild- 
life conservation will again prove the worth 
of having trained men for these important 
positions. 





The Chambersburg Airport, (Mrs. Beard, center, 
manager) dropped 16 Ib. bags ef shelled corn 
over the mountains of Franklin Ceunty last year 
as its contributions to the winter feeding pro- 
gtam of the local Rod and Gun Club. F. W. 
Fisher of the Chimney Stack Club, Paradise, dis- 
playing native chestnuts on Red Rock Mountain, 
near Benton, Pa. We don’t know who the lucky 
trapper is opposite but we wish him continued 
success. Young George Dayhart, 261 Fayetteville, 
about to release two cages of pheasants raised by 
the South Mountain Fish and Game Protective 
Association. The Club, comprising over 200 mem- 
bers in the southern Franklin-Adams County dis- 
trict, received 100 day-old pheasant chicks from 
the Commission and raised 83 of them. Lucky 
trappers at bottom left include Louis ng 
Fritz Gudeski, Ted Lincoln of Wilkes-Barre, 
members of Camp 205 of the United Sportsmen 
of Pennsylvania. Club secretary, Pete Kostka, 
sent in the photos. Young Thomas Ramage, 


Dillstown, with his 1944 catch. Other yomne. "uns 
should rightfully envy the lad’s ability. Orphaned 
fawn “Bamby” on farm of Bd. McElwee near 
Turtle Point, Pa. The photo was sent in by Mrs. 
Arthur E. Murphy whose husband is shown at 
left in the picture. 
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